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Everything You 








how you marked 


The What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest ballots—how they rolled in! 
how the American Girt staff pounced upon them! 











your ballot 


And 


For it is time to plan for 1927, and 


how could Helen Ferris plan without her Assistant Editors? “They all want Mystery 
Stories,” some one exclaimed. “Then Mystery Stories we will have,” Helen Ferris said 


with determination. 
other things. 
others, too, but 


“And Girl Scout News!” 


Here are some that are surely coming. Of course, there will be many 


And that, too, went down, and many 


These Stories and Features You 


Asked for Will Come in 1927 


Mystery Stories 
Lots of them—tco many to name—but here are 
some to look forward to 
A new Mystery Serial by Augusta Huiell Seaman. 
Eileen and the Dream Door, by Margaret Widdemer. 
The Wedding Gown, by Edith Bishop Sherman. 
And, of course, The Luck of Wymberly, a two-part 
ghost mystery, by Augusta Huiell Seaman, that 
begins in December. 


Boy and Girl Stories 
Chivalry, by Phyllis Duganne. 
The Pink Dress, by Dorothy Sanborn Phillips. 
Rags, by Harriet Thompson. 


Animal Stories 
Samuel Scoville, Jr., has written three thrilling 
stories for us, and there is Irving Crump’s The 
Puppy Cubs and Dusty, about a dog, and more of 
Louis Weslyn’s stories of the circus. 


Things to Make 
Place Cards for Parties. 
Screens fer your Bedrocm. 
Picture Frames. 
Leather Work and Gesso Work. 
Things you can saw and hammer, and things you 
can mold and punch, as well as things that call for 
a needle and thread. 


Things to Do Out of Doors 
Ice skating—of course, you love it. Virginia Moore 
will tell how to get the most fun out of skating, and 
in the same issue Hazel Rawson Cades will tell all 
about the latest gay 
scarfs and sweaters. 
Then there are articles 
about the jolliest new 
kinds of hikes you could 
imagine. And all about 
swimming games and 
tennis strokes and how 
to make a home run! 


Adventure Stories 
Roselle of the North a new serial by the author of 
Becky, Constance Lindsay Skinner. 
Courage, by Arthur Alden Knipe and Emilie Benson 
Knipe. 
Leaving it to Bee, by Rex Lee. 
The Lady of the Ladders, by Clarice Detzer. 
A Girl of the Arctic, by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
Tall Water, by Kenneth Payson Kempton. 
Steel’s Daughter, by Edmund M.. Littell. 
And many more. 


Boarding School Stories 
Midge, Our Guard, by Mary Frances Shuford. 
Prep School, by Margaret Culkin Banning. 

The Burnt Cork Mustache, by Virginia Moore. 
Wan.ed’a Grandparent, by Ernest Elwood Stanford. 
The Sticker, by Ruth Burr Sanborn. 

Why Sue! by Ralph Henry Barbour. 


All about Clothes 


And being gcecd Icoking. Hazel Rawson Cades will 
tell us what to wear and how to wear it, and Grace 
T. Hallock will tell us about nice complexions and 
shining hair, and then there is a series of little arti- 
cles on “Etiquette’—what to say when you are 
introduced and what to do when a boy takes you 
to a dance—the cort of things that are so embarrass- 
ing when we don’t know just how 


Girl Scouts 
Of course, there will be letters from Girl Scouts and 
another “Around the Country” tour, and other 
girls will tell of the fun they have had with other 


girls. 
And Other Girls 


“I do some of the dumbest things,” 
one girl wrote, “and I do get so embarrassed 
about them. I'd like to know how other girls 
solve their problems.” Some other girls are 
going to tell. The new series is called 
— ‘Well I might as well admit—” 


Jokes and Humorous Covers 
“That's what I asked for,” you say. Lots 
of other girls did, too. We can’t give the 
jokes away now, but watch for them. 


Asked For in 1927 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official head- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 





In Washington— 


Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


We want you to know 
that this store is official 
headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you 
come in for Girl Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, 
you will find a royal 
welcome. 


THE HecutCo. 


Washington, D. C. 











In Rochester— 


SCOUT APPAREL 
Headquarters are 
Located in the shops 
of Youthful Fashions, 
on the Third Floor. 





B. Forman Company 





In Indianapolis— 


Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 








L.S. Ayres & Company 


Games in Scoutville 
From our new 


GIRL SCOUT GAME BOOK 


These games, while written for Girl 
Scouts, will also be delightful for your 


after - Thanksgiving - dinner fun. Try 
them on the whole family! 
Buzz 
Space: Meeting place. Formation: 


Players sit in a circle. They start count- 
ing in turn and at any multiple of five 
or seven: five, ten, fifteen, fourteen, 
twenty-one and so on or any number 
ending in seven: twenty-seven, thirty- 
seven, the player must say “Buzz” in- 
stead of the number. Whenever a player 
says “Buzz” in the wrong place or says 
a number where she should have said 
“Buzz,” she pays a forfeit. The girls 
who have not paid forfeits win the game. 


Look Sharp 


Space: Meeting place. Patrols stand 
in two lines facing each other. Each 
player has a partner in the opposite pa- 
trol. The players are given one minute 
in which to observe carefully their part- 
ners. On signal, they turn back to back 
and each changes three items of her at- 
tire. She may undo a button, untie a 
shoe lace or alter the position of her Girl 
Scout pin. At the next signal all turn 
face to face again and observe the changes 
in their partners’ attire. 


Listening 


Space: Indoors or out-of-doors. 
Equipment: Pencils and paper for each 
player. The troop sits in a circle facing 
outward. The captain makes a series 
of noises. When she has finished the 
players write them down in order. Then 
the girls change papers and the captain 
reads out the right list while the girls 
make corrections. At least twelve sounds 
should be given. 


Our Own Girl Scout Game Book 


Yes, we now have our own Girl Scout 
Game Book, published at the National 
Headquarters of the Girl Scouts and 
ready for everyone to enjoy. Every game 


| in it has been enjoyed by many Girl 


Scouts and is published in this book that 
all Girl Scouts may have the same fun. 
Games for troop meetings, games for 
hikes, games for merit badge earning, 
games for warming-up and games for 
cooling-off—-all are here in this book 
with its jolly orange cover. It costs but 
thirty-five cents and you may order it 
from our National Equipment Depart 
ment, 670 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 
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In Boston— 


Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Scout Apparel 
and Accessories 





A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





In Scranton— 





Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 


When in Scranton, re- 
member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serv- 
ing Girl Scouts just as 
we have been serving 
your brother Boy Scouts 
for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 


In St. Paul— 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


hewSolden Sheek 


In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 


For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 














Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH, 


NEW YORK 
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She loved adventure— 














New, Selected Titles 
Appropriate Gifts 


PAL O’ MINE 


by Clarence Hawkes, illustrated 
by Charles Livingston Bull. 
Price $1.50. 


TOM CARDIFF’S 
CIRCUS 


by Howard R. Garis, illustrated 
by W. B. King. Price $1.50. 


THE PIRATE 
OF BARATARIA 


by Lawton B. Evans, illustrated 
by Oliver Kemp. Price $1.50. 


THE FACE IN 
THE MIST 


by Homer B. Hulbert, illustrated 
by Henry Hintermeister. Price 
$1.50. 














Nancy Brandon—personifying the qualities for 
which the scout emblem stands—courage, re- 
sourcefulness, intelligence, helpfulness— 


NANCY BRANDON, Idealist 
By Lillian Garis 


Brings many new adventures to this interesting 
heroine among New Hampshire forests and lakes. 
Every girl who loves the outdoors will find real 
delight in this fascinating story. Price, $1.50. 


Bradley Quality Books 


Varied in character and scope the Bradley Quality 
Line covers every phase of juvenile literature 
from stories to tell to little folks to de luxe 
editions of the classics edited for youthful readers. 
The Bradley Quality Line stands for the best 
obtainable in its field. Every title is carefully 
selected for literary quality, all illustrations are 
by artists of recognized ability, paper, printing 
and binding are uniformly high grade. 


Wherever Books Are Sold 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Springfield, Mass. 
AT ALL GOOD BOOK STORES 
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Along the Editor's Trail 


IFTS. 
At Christmas, please,’’ never bothering 





“ a as I walk along to ask what anything >, 
>: ~ > the street past brightly costs—just buying! RS 
ay lighted store windows, so Yet just as my wish is 


many lovely things call trailing off into a sigh, I 
to me. Gay things and sturdy things remember. I remember Marie, my friend 
and silly things! Perhaps it is a brilliantly for more years than I can recall. Each 





colored scarf draped tantalizingly near Christmas time she brings an alluring 
the front of the window—and I think of package to my door, and in it more often 
how beautiful Marie would look in it, than not is something which she has found 


with her dark, straight hair and her black for me many miles away. For Marie 
eyes. Perhaps it is a sleeping-bag such travels to fascinating places in all parts of 
as Eloise has never been able to afford, the world. But it is Marie herself who 
I know, but which is just the thing for is the greatest gift—her quick laughter, 


the mountain camps that she loves. her loyalty to me, her belief in what 

ag Or perhaps it is a ridiculous donkey, I can do. af 
a life-size fellow whose head wags, whose Or perhaps I think of Eloise. At the 
ears wave, and who winks at me so moment, very likely I can not remember 


roguishly that I giggle aloud for thinking just what it was she sent to me last 
of the fun my small nephew and I would Christmas time. But the trails which 





have with the silly old boy. Eloise has found for me I never forget 
Gay things and sturdy things and silly up and up and up we have followed them 
things for those whom I love. together, with the sun glinting through the 
Sometimes I go into the store and buy trees, with the valley far below, a camp 
them, taking them home to hide on my fire at the top and nights under stars. 
closet shelf until the evening when I shall As I cut the sheets of white tissue paper 
get out my sheets of white tissue paper to just the right size, as I tie the red 
and my yards of red ribbon and my ribbon, if I am honest with myself I 
holly-bordered cards. will still admit that I would enjoy 
But often I go on past the window. buying and giving what the glittering 
And I slip into wishing as I walk along. store windows hold. But they will not 
Wouldn’t it be fun, I think, for once to matter greatly, for I shall be thinking 
give everyone the nicest present of Marie and Eloise—and behind 


the holly-bordered cards on 
which I write their names, I shall 
tuck something for them besides 
what the white tissue paper holds. 
Gifts—unseen, unspoken 


I could possibly find? Imagine 
the lark of marching into any 
store, of finding just the right 
gift, of saying with a careless 
wave of the hand, “‘T’ll take that, 











A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 70 
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**Mi-un!”’_said Beth. ‘*Mi-un!”’ 


HE Gang had congre- 
gated at the informa- 
tion booth in the rail- 
road station, Caroline and 
Ann from Boston, Molly 
from Philadelphia, and the 
three boys from preparatory 
schools in three different 
States, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and Virginia. Bags, 
hat-boxes, magazines, books, 
umbrellas, skates, hockey- 
sticks. . . . 
“We look like a bunch of 


immigrants!” said Ann Windlow. “Gosh, it’s good to see 
you all again!” Her gray eyes shone bright beneath the 
gray of her squirrel cap, and her active little figure was 
muffled in a huge squirrel coat. 

“Good!” repeated Mark Tobin. “It’s—it’s great!” . 


roared Buddy. “‘Mine,’’ cried the gang in a voice, as"they sank to the floor under the Christmas tree’ 


Once a Year 


Christmas comes—and brings its 
own gay secret to “Ihe Gang” 


They eyed one another 
happily, the six who had been 
friends for so many years, 
the six who were so constant- 
ly together from June, when 
their families moved to their 
summer homes in Meadow- 
brook, until September, when 
the opening of ‘school scat- 
tered them along the eastern 


By PHYLLIS DUGANNE 


coast. 
Illustrations by C. ]. McCarthy Mrs. Cameron, Molly’s 
c : : mother, looked at the station 

clock. 


“We're all here and our train should be made up now,” 
she said. “Theo, will vou get a porter—a whole army of 
porters?” . 

“Army’s right,” said Caroline Murray. “I think you’re 
a brave woman, Mrs. Cameron, to take such a mob with 


” 
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’ 


you! And for a real Christmas house party, too.’ 

“It’s so lovely of you to have us!” agreed Ann. “I 
nearly wept with delight—like Mr. Ben Bolt’s little Alice 
—when I got your letter. Just think of us all having 
Christmas together! Do you s’pose we'll like each other 
as much in the winter as we do in the summer? I’ve 
never seen Ken before when his nose wasn’t sunburned and 
peeling! Or Theo when he didn’t have a thousand freckles 
on his face!” 

“Or you when you didn’t look like an Indian!” said 
Mark. “It’s a great surprise to me, Ann, to discover that 
you're really a white girl. And I did want to make sure 
before I asked you down to school for the Easter house- 
party.” 

The army of porters arrived, and the Gang moved to- 
ward the train, laughing and interrupting one another. 

“Look at the Three Bears!’’ said Molly. 

The three boys, in raccoon coats, were walking together, 
Theo, the Big Bear, his shoulders towering above the other 
two; Ken, slim and fair, the Middle-sized Bear ; and Mark, 
his red hair hidden by his hat, the Little Bear. 

“We're going to have a dance Christmas Eve in the old 
ballroom,” Molly said. ‘There are some young people in 
Marsden .who can drive out to the house, if the roads 
aren’t too snowy. Daddy’s out there now, you know, get- 
ting everything in order. ‘The house is nearly ten miles 
from the town—on the lake.” 

“That'll be grand!” said Ann. ‘Have you a chimney 
big enough for Santa Claus, Mrs. Cameron?” 

“Big enough for him to drop down 
sideways,” Mrs. Cameron assured her, 

“no matter how much more weight 
he’s put on. But Molly thought we 
wouldn’t have a tree, this year.” 

“T thought we were all too old for 

that sort of stuff,” Molly explained. 
“But we'll decorate the ballroom 
with holly and mistletoe and pine 
boughs, and we're going to have 
Christmas dinner in front of the fire- 
place, with a big Yule log blazing.” 

“We've grown up so, haven’t we?” 
asked Ann, and looked at the others 
and sighed a little. “We all used to 
believe in Santa Claus when we first 
knew each other.” 

“T like being grown up,” said Mol- 
ly. “This year Mother’s going to let 
me go to a college prom—aren’t you, 
Mother ?” 

“If anyone asks you,” responded 
Mrs. Cameron, and laughed at her 
daughter’s flush. 

“Tf we any of us had long hair, I 
s’pose we'd have it up,” said Caroline. She had taken off 
her hat, and her dark hair clung in flat waves to her head. 

“T wouldn’t!” said Mark. 

“You have, though!” Ann teased him. 
boy who needed a haircut more—or oftener. 
you get a boyish bob, Mark?” 

' “Too effeminate,” he answered promptly. “People 
might think I was your little sister. As for you, you look 
as if you’d been out of prison a week!” 

“Prison?” Ann put her hand on her light brown hair, 
cut like a little boy’s, straight and shining. 

“Sure—they shave prisoners’ heads.” 

She wrinkled her nose impudently. ‘‘Molly’s the lucky 
one, though. Didn’t you almost die, Mrs. Cameron, when 
she cut off those curls?” 

Molly’s mother looked at her daughter’s mop of fluffy 
blonde ringlets and smiled. “I cried,” she admitted, and 
squeezed reassuringly the hand which Molly stretched out 





“Never saw a 


Why don’t 





THE COIN 


By Sara Teasdale 


ly TO my heart's treasury 
I slipped a coin 
That time cannot take 


Nor a thief purloin— 


On better than minting 
Of a gold-crowned king 
Is the safe-kept memory 


Of a lovely thing. 


From FLAME AND SHADOW 
The Macmillan Company 


to her. “But I’m not sure that I don’t like it better this 
way, now that I’m used to it. Makes her look younger.” 

Through the car windows, the countryside was slipping 
by, like a series of framed winter-scenes: little houses, 
capped with snow that shone silvery in the morning sun- 
light; fir-trees, bent and twisted beneath great drifts. Al- 
ready scarlet-bowed wreaths had appeared in windows and 
doorways, and at every station the platform was crowded 
high with stacks of Christmas freight. 

Ann leaned back in her chair and looked out; Caroline 
and Ken were talking eagerly, as they always did when 
they were together; Molly and Theo had rung for a table 
and were playing a desperate game of double-solitaire; 
Mark and Mrs. Cameron sat, immersed in books. 

Ann sighed again. At school, she felt so grown-up— 
wouldn’t she be seventeen, on her next birthday? But 
with the Gang, she always felt like a little girl again. So 
many lovely times they had had together! And now it 
was Christmas, and they were to have a dance in the old 
house that had been built by Molly’s great-grandfather. 
Ann was sorry that they weren’t to have a tree, but of 
course Molly was right. They were much too old for 
that sort of nonsense. 

“Do you think you’ve been a good enough girl for Santa 
Claus to give you a present?” Mark asked her, looking up 
from his book. 

“*Just before Christmas, I’m as good as I can be’!” she 
quoted, smiling at him, 

“T asked him for a drum and a train of cars and a new 
sled!” Mark announced solemnly. 

“And I want a doll-carriage and a 
set of dishes and a paint-box,” Ann 
told him. What fun Mark was, she 
thought to herself, and how nice it 
was to see him again! 

The train sped swiftly alone, wh’le 
the sun mounted high in the blue sky ; 
they filed into the dining-car for 
luncheon, and when they returned to 
their seats, the sun was slipping slow- 
ly earthward, turning the rolling 
drifts of snow to a pale pink, flecked 
with gold. 

“One more hour,” Mrs. Cameron 
told them, at last. 

Lights were beginning to appear 
in the houses when they collected their 
bags and buttoned their coats about 
them. 

“Marsden—MARSDEN!”  shout- 
ed the conductor, and they climbed 
out to the platform, where Mr. Cam- 
eron, bundled up like a huge and 
shapeless rag doll, in mittens and furs 
and mufflers, was waiting for them. 

“Ts this a house-party or another group of Arctic ex- 
plorers?” he demanded, as he kissed his wife and daughter. 
“However, from the general temperature around here, I 
should say the Pole was well within walking distance! It’s 
been snowing for three days without any let-up, and if it 
keeps on like this, we'll probably have to stay in the house 
until the spring thaw.” 

“Oh, grand!” said Molly. 

“Yes, and if we run out of food, we'll eat you, Miss!” 
he said, pinching her glowing cheek. ‘“Doesn’t she look 
appetizing ?” 

The engine of the automobile was throbbing in the cold, 
and they ploughed through the ten miles of snow-packed 
road in a still world that seemed made entirely of black 
and silver, canopied by a sky sprinkled with sparkling stars 
and floored by a silent carpet of glistening white. 

“Lucky for us the ploughs went over this road today,” 
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said Mr. Cameron. “Don’t know how much longer it'll 
be passable for cars. I suppose it would just break all 
your young hearts if we were snowbound and you couldn’t 
get back in time for school!” 

They giggled appreciatively, snuggling down into the 
warm robes which he had tucked about them, and their 
breaths floated before them like little puffs of smoke. 

At the foot of the last hill lay the house, its windows 
glowing warm with yellow light, and, in the strained moon- 
light, the lake stretched out like a basin of frozen whipped 
cream. 

“T haven’t put up the wreaths or even unpacked the 
mistletoe that Mrs. Tobin sent up,” 
said Molly’s father. “In fact, I’m re- 
signing from active service right now. 
From tonight on, I don’t expect to 
do another stroke of work.” 

“You won’t have to, Daddy,” Mol- 
ly assured him. “I'll bring you your 
breakfast in bed every morning, if you 
like.” 

“But think how hungry I’d be by 
the time it was ready!” he objected, 
unkindly. 

“Oh, are you go- 
ing to let us cook?” 
asked Caroline. “I 
adore to cook!” 

“Candy!” said 
Ken, in a whisper. 

“You can all help,” Mrs. Cameron 
said. 

They went to bed in a world that 
was almost eerily silent as though 
every force of nature were muffled, 
and when they awoke the swollen 
gray clouds were still dropping flut- 
tering flakes of snow. The path 
they had trodden from the 
driveway to the front door was 
completely obliterated and the 
three boys had to climb out 
through the living-room win- 
dows and shovel away the drifts 
that blocked the doorways. 

“Today we'll start fixing the 
ballroom,” said Molly. “Daddy, 
will you take us into town this 
afternoon? I thought I’d re- 
membered everything, but I’ve 
forgotten wax for the floor.” 

“If you'll just bring out your 
airplane, I'll fly it,” her father 
agreed, “Or any old wings 
you happen to have around. 4 
Ihe car, unfortunately, has to YZ 
travel on a road, and roads ap- 
pear to be something we just - 
haven’t got any of!” 

““Wecan use starch,” said Ann. 

“On the road?” Mark asked her, with suspicious inno- 
cence. 

_“You ought to keep a winged horse, Mr. Cameron,” 
Ken suggested. “Pegasus ought to have some descendants 
somewhere.” 

“But aren’t we going to be able to get to town at all?” 
Molly persisted. 

“Not if this keeps up, baby,” said her father. “It’s 
the worst storm I’ve ever seen here.” 

“But it’s so beautiful!” Caroline said. ‘What do we 
care, anyway? Let’s go out in it and get our pine boughs.” 

They traipsed over the hills, keeping close together in 
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branches of shining green piled 
high on the sled 


the talling whiteness, and the boys produced jack-knives and 
cut off great fragrant branches of shining green and packed 
them on sleds. 

“Probably no one’ll be able to come out from town,” 
said Molly regretfully. 

“What do we care?” Theo repeated Caroline’s question. 
“T think it’s more fun with just us, anyway!” 

“Tt’s so be-you-ti-ful!” Ann whispered. “Just look!” 

A clump of alder bushes before them held erect long 
branches festooned with berries, like winter blossoms, blood- 
red against the white of the earth and the pallid gray of 
the sky. Beyond them rose the slow curves of laden pines. 

“We ought to make a Christmas 
tree for the birds,” suggested Ken. 
“Mother does that every year. She 
ties packages of suet to the branches 
and all the birds come and peck at it.” 

“We'll get an axe this afternoon,” 
said Molly, “and cut them a tree.” 

“The world’s all full of little 
Christmas trees,” Ann said, and fell 

silent and thought- 

ful. It was just too 

bad that they were 

too old for trees! 

But of course they 
= were... . 

“T’ve worked long 
enough,” said Mark 
Tobin suddenly. 
“I’m going to make 
me a snow-man.” 

“Baby!” said 
Molly. 

The others con- 
tinued their work, 
glancing indulgently 
—and a little en- 
viously—from time 
to time at Mark. 

“All of ten years 
old, he is!” scoffed 





















Ann. 

“Here’s a cane 

for him,” offered 

Ken, coming for- 
Nee ward with a twisted 

stick. 


“He must have buttons on his 
coat,” said Molly, and made a 
magnificent double row of red 
alder-berries down his chest. 

“And eyebrows!” Ann _ in- 
sisted, and stuck quizzically- 
bent twigs over his gray stone 
eyes. 

“Whiskers?” offered Caro- 
line, and she and Theo fabri- 
cated a most debonair beard of 
faded pine-needles. 

“Who’s childish now?” shouted Mark. “Duck, Molly, 
or you'll be hit!” 

Molly ducked the flying snowball, stooping to seize a 
fistful of snow to hurl in return, and suddenly a terrific 
battle sprang, full-force, into being. 

“Aren’t we acting just like children!” she panted, as 
they returned to the house, dragging their sleds. They 
grinned, the six of them red-cheeked and ravenous, almost 
as snowy as the leering snowman who stood watching 
them go. . 

That afternoon they selected the tree for the birds and 

(Continued on page 42) 


They traipsed over the 
hills with great fragrant 
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S The measured sound of footfalls 
on the flagstone Ghost-walk at 

W ymberly. 
Roberta stood at the window and 
gazed out through the fading twilight 


at the unaccustomed scene. It was all new and strange 
and different to her Northern eyes. Never had she known 
a New Year’s Eve like this. Where were the keen, nip- 
ping winds, the crisp blanket of snow, the tooting horns and 
jolly confusion of her New Year’s Eves? Here were soft, 
spring-like airs, a golden, mellow sunset glimpsed through 
the gray fronds of Spanish moss draped from the ancient 
live-oaks, here were violets blooming in a garden bed and 
yellow roses clinging to the wall nearby. And here was 
herself in the most wonderful old South Carolina planta- 
tion mansion she had ever imagined, spending the latter 
part of her Christmas-to-New Year holidays with her 
school chum, Carol Barstow, when she had never before in 
her life been away from her father on this occasion. But 
as her father had had to leave on an urgent business trip to 
the Far West directly after Christmas, she had been free 
to accept her friend’s invitation and to return with her to 
their school in Washington when the holidays were over. 

Back in the room behind her—the room that almost took 
her breath away with its air of spacious, old-time splendor— 






































Beginning The Luck of 


her friend Carol was yawning over a book before the huge 
fireplace where a log fire had died down into embers. 
“Where are you, Bobs?” Carol called. “Oh—over 
there by the window? Whatever are you staring at? Not 
homesick, are you?” 
Roberta shook her head. 
been too nice to me! 
all I’ve been used to.” 
“Well, I’ve been so worried for fear you’d be bored,” 
Carol rambled on. “If Daddy had only been well, we could 
have had a big New Year’s Eve party. Still, Lucille King 
over at the next plantation was going to have a big party 
and I was going to take you to it, when here the whole 
thing had to be called off because she came down with the 
‘flu’ day before yesterday. Now we'll just have to 
spend it quietly here. I’ve asked Helen and Lou Mayer in 
for supper with their brother Jack. He’s just over from 
Georgia “Tech’ for the holidays. And of course my cousins, 
Jim and Douglas, are here. They’re not much fun, 
though. Douglas is so uppy since he’s to enter college next 


“Couldn’t be that—you’ve all 
But it’s so strange—so different from 





** Yo’ go to dat do”’ an 
jes’ lissen!"” moaned 
Juba. “‘Dey’s de step- 
step on dat flag walk, 
sho’s you’re bo’n. De 
hant is walkin’ to- 
night an’ it means 
trubble fo’ dis 
house”’ 
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Wymberly 


And Jim’s such a 


spring that there’s no living with him. 
kid—only thirteen—and does tease so horribly. But may- 
be we six can manage to have some fun tonight, anyhow 
crack nuts and tell ghost stories and drink to the New 
Year with some of Caesar’s fruit punch. I’m sorry every- 
thing’s such a flop.” 

“You needn’t worry about me/” laughed Roberta. “I’m 
really having a wonderful time—it’s all so unusual to me. 
I think your cousins are fine. Douglas has been telling 
me all about the interesting things he’s studying, and Jim 
keeps me laughing all the time with his crazy jokes and 
pranks. I don’t care about the party when we're going to 
have such a cozy time here. But Carol, your father doesn’t 
seem ill to me. He seems to go about like every one else. 
I talked to him quite a lot today and yesterday, and he looks 
and acts perfectly well. Is anything serious the matter?” 

Carol’s face darkened with a troubled expression. ‘“He’s 
not ill in any bodily way—as you might say. I hardly 
know how to explain it. He had a—well, something of: a 
shock, just about a year ago—it was a year ago today, to 
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be exact—and he’s never been quite the 
same since. An outsider wouldn’t real- 
ize it but I see it. He’s afraid—des- 
perately afraid of something and we 
don’t know what. The doctor is a good 
deal worried about him and watches him 
He’ll probably be in tonight to look him 


SEAMAN 


very carefully. 
over.” 

“That’s hard, isn’t it,” Roberta sympathized. 
how I'd feel if it were my daddy.” 

“It was a queer thing that happened,” volunteered Carol, 
glad of the excuse to talk it over with someone. “Sit down 
here by me in this big chair and I’ll tell you all about it. 
I’ve never told anyone before, but I’ve learned to know 
you so well.” And in the deepening twilight she imparted 
to Roberta the history of the New Year’s Eve at Wymberly, 
exactly one year before. 

“Well, as I told you, it was New Year’s Eve, just like 
this, a year ago. I was having a big house-party over the 
holidays—it was just before I went away to Miss Slater’s 
school for the first year. A lot of outside people had come 
in and we were having a jolly time. We had danced and 
sung and larked around and finally it got to be near mid- 
night and I had a sudden inspiration. I asked Dad to bring 
out “The Luck of Wymberly’ and we'd all stand around 
in a circle and wish the New Year in on it. He went—” 


“T know 
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“But what in the world is “The Luck of Wymberly’?” 
demanded Roberta curiously. ‘You never told me about 
that before.” 

“So I haven’t! I'll have to explain it then,” went on 
Carol. “Do you see that big portrait hanging over the 
fireplace—that stout, white-haired old man in a colonial 
costume? That’s Wymberly Barstow, who came over 
here when the Carolinas were first settled, picked out this 
great tract of land for his own and called it ‘Wymberly.’ 
But look at that jeweled knee-buckle on his right knee. 
The jewel in the buckle is called “The Luck of Wymberly’ 
because it was given to an ancestor of his by Queen Eliza- 
beth. It was a wonder- 
ful emerald in a massive 


old Caesar, the butler, came in and said to Daddy that there 
was a very urgent call for him on the telephone. Daddy 
said he’d come right away, and he put the jewel back in its 
box and took it along with him. The rest of us never 
thought any more about it. We sat around the fire eating 
Caesar’s sandwiches and drinking the fruit punch and tell- 
ing each other what we'd wished for the New Year. About 
half an hour later I began to think it was strange that 
Daddy hadn’t come back, so I went to hunt him up. I 
found him there in his study, sitting by his desk in a dazed 
sort of way, as if he’d just waked up out of a deep sleep. 
I asked him if anything was the trouble and if he’d put the 
jewel away in the safe 
and why he didn’t come 





gold setting. The story 
goes that the Queen 
laughed when she 
handed it to him and 
said—‘When you lose 
this jewel, the luck of 
Wymberly goes with it!’ 
Barstows were always 
pretty fortunate. Dad- 
dy has always valued it 
as one of his most cher- 
ished possessions. Lots 
of museums have offered 
to buy it but he won’t 
even loan it. He has al- 
ways kept it locked in 
his safe. 

“But there used to be 
a curious old belief about 
it among the original 
Wymberlys. It was said 
that if you held it in 
your right hand and 
wished on it as the New 
Year was coming in, 
you would have luck 
for all the coming year. 
When we were all lit- 
tle, Daddy used to let us 
do it on New Year’s 
Eve just for fun. So 
last year, at the party, 
for the sake of doing 
something rather new 
and different, I  sug- 
gested that he bring out 
the jewel and pass it 
around and we'd all 
stand in a circle and 
wish on it at about five 
minutes to twelve. 

“Everyone was de- 
lighted with the idea, 
and Dad got the big box 
he keeps it in from the safe. You know, the buckle itself 
is a massive affair and of course nobody has worn it for 
years and years. Dad keeps it in a beautifully carved Chi- 
nese teakwood box, lying on a specially arranged bed of 
green velvet. He brought out the box that night, laid it 
on the table, took out the jewel and passed it around the 
circle. Just to make it more impressive, I had turned out 
all the lights except that floor lamp by the piano and had 
set the Victrola to playing, Ring Out Wild Bells to the 
Wild Sky. 

“Tt was lovely and shivery and interesting, when sud- 
denly a very queer and upsetting thing happened. Daddy 
was the last one in the circle to get the jewel. It had just 





been passed to him and he was holding it in his hand, when 








They said his footsteps could be heard on the flagged walk when disaster 
was brooding over the house 


back and join us. 

“Right then I real- 
ized, Bobs, that some- 
thing was very, very 
wrong with him. For 
at first he wouldn’t an- 
swer me. Just sat there 
looking dazed and bewil- 
dered and weak. Final- 
ly I got him to talk. But 
he couldn’t or wouldn’t 
tell me who had been 
calling him on_ the 
»phone, or what the call 
was about. And when I 
asked him where the 
jewel was, he couldn’t 
remember whether he’d 
put it away or not. The 
safe was shut, but I got 
him to open it, and when 
we looked the jewel 
wasn’t there at all or 
even the box. And he 
actually couldn’t remem- 
ber what he’d done with 
it—couldn’t remember a 
thing, apparently, about 
that half hour he’d been 
alone in there. 

“It was simply un- 
canny. Of course we 
sent for the doctor at 
once. He put Daddy 
straight to bed and ex- 
amined him thoroughly, 
but couldn’t find a thing 
physically wrong with 
him. We thought at 
first that perhaps some 
thief or marauder had 
got in, struck him or in- 
jured him, and then run 
off with the jewel. But 
the doctor said no, he’d had some mental shock and had 
probably put the jewel away somewhere but couldn’t re- 
member about it. It must have been the telephone call 
that did it. At first Daddy couldn’t seem to remember a 
thing about the call, either. Then he said he did remem- 
ber it but preferred not to talk about it. And he never has 
since. Every once in a while he has fits of being fright- 
fully depressed and uneasy, but will never tell us what is 
the matter. The doctor says we are not to worry him 
about them or notice them, if possible, but he’s watching 
him very carefully himself and hopes that some day some- 
thing will happen that will cause Daddy to be free of the 
trouble, whatever it is. When that happens, he’ll probably 
remember what became of the jewel.” 
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Carol stopped there and said no more. Both girls sat 
on in the firelit darkness, mulling over the strange occur- 
rence. Roberta could only express her sympathy in a 
squeeze of her friend’s hand. Somehow words would not 
come to her to let Carol know how she felt. But Carol 
quite understood the wordless sympathy and presently she 
jumped up, exclaiming, “Let’s go down to the kitchen 
right away and see what old Juba’s going to give us for 
supper. ‘The folks are going to be here and I want it to be 
nice. She likes to have me sort of look things over before 
the meal goes on.” 

They both rambled down to the huge old kitchen that 
was Juba’s special domain. 
All the while, Roberta's 
brain was in a whirl, puz- 
zling over the curious mys- 
tery that Carol’s account 
had opened up to her. 
What could have become 
of that jewel? 

“Carol, doesn’t it drive 
you pretty nearly crazy 
wondering what happened 
that night, and where that 
buckle can be?” she whis- 
pered, as they were de- 
scending the stairs. “I 
should think you’d hardly 
be able to think of another 
thing!” 

“It was that way at 
first,” answered her friend. 
“T used to lie awake nights 
and nights, puzzling over 
it. And I ransacked the 
house from top to bottom. 
But I never found any an- 
swer, and after a while I 
sort of got used to it. 
Now it’s only Daddy’s 
condition that worries us.” 

They found old Juba in 
the kitchen, grumbling 
and upset, her spotless tur- 
ban slightly awry on her 
gray, kinky head. She was 
beating up a bowl of may- 
onnaise dressing and she 
swayed from side to side 
as she dripped the olive 
oil with one hand and 
rhythmically beat with a 
silver fork in the other, 
moaning, ‘Honey, chile, 
dey’s trubble fo’ dis house 
dis night! Yo’ hyah dat?” 

“Hear what?” demand- 
ed Carol rather impa- 
tiently. But the two girls instinctively drew nearer. 

“Yo’ go to dat do’ an’ jes’ lissen!” moaned Juba. Dey’s 
de step-step on dat flag walk, sho’s you’re bo’n. De hant is 
walkin’ tonight an’ it means trubble fo’ dis house, Ah 
tell yo’!” 

“Oh, nonsense!” grinned Carol. “It’s probably the pal- 
metto leaves rattling.” But she went to the screen door, 
pushed it open and stood on thé dark porch listening, Ro- 
berta at her elbow. 

“What's it all about?” whispered Roberta, shivering 
with new thrills. “This is something you haven’t told me 
of, either.” 

“Oh, it’s just another silly story about this old place,” 
explained Carol as they stared out into the darkness. 





He paused suddenly and stared incredulously out into the moonlit 
length of the palmetto-lined walk 


“There’s a flagstone walk to the well out there, and they 
say you can sometimes hear steps on it because once some 
ancestor of ours went out there and fell down the well 
and was killed, a hundred or more years ago. Of course, 
it’s all rubbish about the footsteps, but—” 

“Hush!” suddenly whispered Roberta. “Old Juba’s 
right, this time, anyway. You can hear something stepping 
there—and there isn’t a soul in sight, for you can see clear 
to the well-curb.” 

And Carol, listening, had to admit that it was true. 
There was a faint but regular step . . . step . . . step, 
that bore no relation to palmettoes rustling. The thing 
was uncanny, and neither 
girl could help being some- 
what affected by it, though 
common sense _ dictated 
otherwise. Carol was the 
first to recover poise. 

“Oh, well,” she said, 
trying to laugh away a 
shudder, “I wanted things 
to be sort of weird to- 
night—I was going to 
have everyone tell ghost- 
stories—and I’ve got my 
wish. I suppose there must 
be some explanation to it 
but we haven’t time to in- 
vestigate now. There are 
the girls and Jack driving 
up this minute. Let’s go 
to the front door to meet 
them.” And she drew Ro- 
berta away from the cu- 
rious phenomenon. 

It seemed to Roberta as 
if she had never spent so 
strange an evening as the 
one which she then passed. 
To all outward appear- 
ance everything was as 
usual. Carol, her hostess, 
was a gay and charming 
little figure in her dainty 
lavender frock, her bobbed 
head shining under the 
soft lights, as she presided 
at her father’s table. The 
three other guests and her 
two cousins made a jolly 
party of young interests, 
full of their school talk, 
their athletics and their 
happy teasing and foolery. 
Jim particularly, though 
by several years the young- 
est of the crowd, kept the 
table giggling and chuck- 
ling with his fun-loving pranks and natural wit, and the 
gayety he provoked mounted to absolute hilarity before the 
meal was over. ‘There was Mr. Barstow himself, genial, 
hospitable and courteous, entering sympathetically into all 
the interests of his daughter and her guests, to all appear- 
ances almost as young in spirit as the youngest of them. 

And then there was the secret-—the mysterious and baf- 
fling secret that brooded over the house. Roberta caught 
her breath whenever she thought of it. Would it ever be 
solved? Would Mr. Barstow ever reveal the mystery 
of that telephone call? Would he ever be able to remem- 
ber what had become of the “Luck”? The thought ob- 
sesséd her throughout the meal and she could scarcely tear 
(Continued on page 61) 
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And then the bottom is gloriously reached, and there are countless arms and legs all mixed up and everyone is laughing 


Bigger Than the Weather 


“What do you take when you go winter camping?” Virginia Moore asked 


Louzse Price. 


“Warm hearts and warm sweaters and snowshoes 


and arctics,” she said, “and lots to eat—and many things’ 


66 OLD tight!” 
“Push over an inch, Pinky.” 
“Everybody ready?” 


And off they go, streaking down the snow-covered hill 
in the cold winter moonlight. Seven tobogganners catch 
their ecstatic breaths. Faster—faster. ‘They are wild 
birds. They have left the earth completely. What a sen- 
sation! Steer straight! And then the bottom is gloriously 
reached, and seven girls pile into the snow-bank, and there 
are countless arms and legs all mixed up, and everyone is 
laughing! 

“Marvelous!” 

“Conny, you look like an Eskimo!” 

“Grab the toboggan! We're going again!” 

And they do go again. Fifteen times. For this isn’t 
an expedition in Labrador, or a party of Northern ex- 
plorers, or a stunt on the stage. This is a group of Girl 
Scouts, and just at this moment they are winter-camping. 

You don’t forget good times like that. Winter camps? 
They are more popular every year. In fact, they are quite 
the style, this season—winter camps where the snow is 
boot-deep and winter camps where not one white patch is 
to be seen for the simple reason that there isn’t any snow. 

So, because we know you are doubtless already. asking, 
“What do you do at a winter camp?” and “How do you 


have a winter camp?” we stopped Louise Price at National 
Headquarters one day and asked her those very questions, 
plus several dozen more. Louise Price is, as you know, 
head of the National Camp Department of the Girl Scouts. 
And along with summer camping, she knows about winter 
camping, too. She knows what to take, what not to take, 
and what to do when you get there. 

“Preparations?” she repeated, in answer to my first ques- 
tion. At once, I could tell from her voice that there is 
nothing she enjoys more than getting ready to go camping 
—except one thing, of course. And that one thing is— 
camping. “Before you start you should make sure of a per- 
manent shelter. Never start out for winter camping to 
‘take a chance’ on getting a roof over your head. And 
don’t expect to sleep in blanket rolls in the snow. Only 
experienced campers can do that, and then only in auspicious 
weather.” 

She paused for breath. . “What else?” I asked. 

“Announcements,” said Louise Price. “In getting up a 
party, you must announce where you are going, what you 
intend to do, the time and the place of meeting, the time 
of returning, what to wear, what to carry, and the cost of 
the trip for each person. And permissions, of course. The 
girls must get permission from their parents, and the leaders 
of the expedition will see about getting permission from 
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the owners of the property on which you expect to camp.” 

All this sounded as though the preparations before-hand 
might be almost too much work. Miss Price said they 
weren’t. Twenty busy girls preparing for a week in the 
snow-covered mountains are like twenty brown beavers at 
work on a dam. Only quicker. 

As for clothes, Louise Price says you should—above all 
else—be warm. This is the first and last commandment. 
Woolens are best. The time of year and the camping- 
place always does determine the kind and the amount of 
clothes to be worn or packed in a duffle-bag. If you are 
camping in the North woods or the Adirondacks, two pairs 
of shoes are almost essential—one for the house and one 
for the outdoors or as a change in case of wet. Snow pacs, 
a special variety of shoe with puffy rubber soles stuffed 
with fine horse-hair, are popular up North and meet all the 
requirements. And when you get to wallowing around in 
the snowdrifts, a stout pair of galoshes or overshoes and 
leggings will seem like godsends. Woolen hose are recom- 
mended. A long, light 
pair, with a pair of heavy 
golf hose worn over them 
and rolled down below 
the kneecap, have proved 
very comfortable for the 
deep of winter. To add 
to the general prepared- 
ness of your legs and feet, 
you should waterproof 
your shoes by rubbing all 
over them either some 
“shoe-dubbing” from any 
sports house, or some old- 
fashioned mutton tallow. 
There is nothing better 
than tallow. 

“As to the rest of your 
hiking wardrobe,” said 
Louise Price, “you must 
decide. But underwear—” 

And she went on to tell 
me that silk underwear 
should undoubtedly be 
left at home. Clothing 
should be warm, suitably 
and attractively cut, and 
serviceable. Long wool 
underwear for a winter 
camping party, she con- 
siders most appropriate. 
On top of the underwear 
you need a pair of wool 
bloomers or knickers. If 
you choose knickers, they 
should be cut woman’s 
style, full at the hip and 
the knee. How many girls 
look like harum-scarums 
when they get on a pair of 
string-bean knickers! And 
with the knickers or 
bloomers goes a wool shirt. 
If it scratches, you can 
always wear a cotton or 
silk one underneath. At 
any rate, you can achieve 
an attractive effect by 
studying your colors. A 
khaki shirt calls for an 
orange or a bright blue tie. 
A “lumberjack” _ shirt, 
whether it’s red and black 








If it snows you'll want to coast and if it freezes you’ ll want to skate, and 
if both come together, here is a snow shovel and a willing shoveler who 
will uncover the ice for you 





or Irish-green and black, is best toned down by a black tie. 
A merry muffler and tam can be matched up with the rest 
of the costume. And gloves. Or, if you want to be very 
sporty, gauntlets. é 

“And if it rains?” I asked the genial head of the Na- 
tional Camp Department. 

Louise Price smiled—perhaps at the memory of some 
unhappy soul who forgot, once, that the heavens can ac- 
tually send down rain in the winter-time. 

“I should advise an oilskin—red or yellow or green,” 
she said, “big enough to go over the heavy sweater or the 
hip-length coat that you’re taking along for warmth and 
which you wear underneath. But woe unto her who 
leaves at home her indispensable raincoat! And of course 
a poncho will do if you haven’t a raincoat.” 

All these wearables are too heavy by many pounds to 
be packed on a girl’s shoulders and carried. Ten pounds 
is the maximum load for the aforesaid shoulders. Even 
that should not be carried far. Three or four pounds on 
the back is plenty for a 
hike. Anything above that 
amount should be stuffed 
into a duffle-bag or a pon- 
cho and expressed through 
to your destination. It is 
always well to anticipate 
a delay in the mails. If 
you are wise and wary, 
you will express your duf- 
fle-bag about ten days in 
advance of your arrival. 

If you are taking the 
bedding, it should be sent 
ahead in the same way. 
Plenty of it! There is 
nothing worse than “sleep- 
ing cold.” And remem- 
ber, a real woodsman al- 
ways makes himself com- 
fortable. It isn’t “being a 
good sport”’ to be cold and 
miserable. Five woolen 
blankets apiece is some- 
times none too generous. 
As much warmth must be 
under the sleeper as above. 
Ordinary newspapers are 
excellent for keeping the 
cold air from rushing up 
under a cot, And if you 
are still shivery when you 
crawl in between the blan- 
kets, wrapped in your 
flannel nightgown, don’t 
forget that you can heat 
a brick in the burning 
coals of your fire, and 
take it to bed with you! 

“And down puffs are 
often more than welcome,” 
Miss Price suggested. “If 
you can beg, borrow, or 
spirit one away, do so. A 
down puff is almost as 
wonderful as a pair of 
bed-socks!” 

Kitchen utensils.may be 
another requirement by 
way of equipment. The 
regulation Girl Scout mess 
kit contains, as you all 
(Continued on page 46) 


























































By CLARICE DETZER ait 
Illustrations by George Avison 


ARBARA HARPER awakened 
B Christmas Eve just as the clock in 

the tower across the street struck 
three. For a moment she knew only that 
something had startled her. Some unusual 
sound had pried into her sleeping ears, 
had set up swift, chilly vibrations in her 
spine. 

Then she heard it again . . . the shrill 
wail of a siren, the clatter of a brassy 
bell, the grumble of a hard-driven motor. 
Fire Engine Company 8 was making a 
run, 

Barbara slid out of bed and 
ran across the cold floor to the 
window. She pushed it open 
full width, and _ shivering, 
looked out upon the gray and 
blue black shadows of 
Downer Street. 

It was not a white 
Christmas. The 
ground was bare of 
either snow or grass, 
and yellow lamps upon 
iron posts made a 
double pattern along 
the two deserted side- 
walks. The only fig- 
ure in sight was a po- 
liceman. He was 
standing in the gutter 
under a light, looking 
north. Engine 8 had 
gone that way. 

A bad district for a 
fire, that north ter- 
ritory. Barbara 
thought anxiously of 
Jimmy, of Jimmy Harper, her brother, probationary fire- 
man. He was riding the tailboard of Engine 8. The 
blues and the grays of the city blurred before her eyes . . 
she could see Jimmy plain enough. Not for nothing had 
she been the daughter of a fireman. Jimmy this minute 
was dressing. For when a fireman bunks out, as he calls 
it, on a night alarm, he has ten seconds to put on his cloth- 
ing and get downstairs. He must finish dressing on the 
way. 

Right now, while Barbara stared from the window, 
Jimmy Harper was holding doggedly to the hand-rail of 










“To Jimmy from Barbs’ 


—For Christmas 


It was two ware- 
houses filled with 
office desks and go- 
ing like a bushel of 
cats. ‘‘Pull for a four- 
eleven alarm and six 
more pumpers”’ 


that careening motor engine, holding with one elbow while 
he yanked the grips of his rubber breeches tight at his 
waist. He was testing his boots, easing his feet in their 
roomy, flannel lining. Now he was yanking down his 
rubber jacket from its place atop the hose, thrusting his 
bare, left arm into it. It took a man only one second to 
snap the clasps, four of them, starting at the throat. And 
then came the helmet. 

The helmet belonged on an upright iron post above the 
hand grip. It was there on the engine tonight, ready, if 
Jimmy had remembered to hang it up. Barbara, still star- 
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Jimmy was on 
that roof up 
there. . . Jimmy 

. on that roof 


ing from the window, 
wasn’t quite sure that 
Jimmy had remembered. 
She sniffed the breeze that 
jumped in at the open window. 
Even here on Downer Street 
she could smell smoke, wood 
smoke. 

Jimmy hated smoke. Only yes- 
terday he had complained, across the 
supper table, of Captain Ruggles, 
his company commander, and his appetite for 


smoke. 
fp “One more good dose and I quit!” he had 
,/ cried, and for emphasis had shaken his fist, 


that had a big patch of skin burned from the 

knuckles. “Would I go and get killed just 

to save an old trap of a building for the 

whim of an old man? Ruggles—why, he’s 

had the reputation for thirty years! A man-killer! Takes 

his crew into basements so full of smoke it pushes your 

eyelashes in! Makes us eat smoke when it’s thick enough 
to pick with a fork!” 

“Captain Ruggles is a good fireman,” Barbara had an- 
swered him. “Father always said so.” 

Jimmy scowled. His own father had been a good fire- 
man, too. He had served as a captain for twenty-three 
years, a hard, energetic man, who trusted horses and steam 
and stout hearts, and who closed his his eyes tight to the 
newer methods of fighting fire. He had died of pneumonia 
when Barbara was fifteen. 

Jimmy had been eighteen then. In the three years since, 
he had tried every sort of work. He stuck only a few 
weeks at most to it. On the day when he was twenty-one 
he had given up his job as clerk in a shoe store and applied 
for a place in the fire department. 

Captain Harper had hoped his son would be a fireman. 
Now, after five months, Jimmy was threatening to hunt 
new work. He hated smoke. He disliked his company 
commander. On the day after New Year’s, he planned 
to quit Engine 8 and get a new job. 

Barbara heard the news with misgiving. She was proud 
of her brother and who wouldn’t be, of so handsome a 
boy as Jimmy! If only he would stick to one thing! Bar- 
bara could stick. Wasn’t she doing it every day? She 
had kept up the home fire ever since their mother died. 
That was her job. Saving money at every turn, cheering 
Jimmy when he was down in the mouth, which he often 
was, playing with him on his days off duty, making their 
cubby-hole of an apartment a real home. She had been 
glad when Jimmy joined the department. They came of 
firemen’s stock. But now he threatened to quit. 

Five months he had been tested as a probationer; his 
period of training was nearly over. In four weeks more, 
if he didn’t lose his nerve, he would be a pipeman, third 
class. Only a month, perhaps less, and he would have 


earned the right to wear the silver buttons and bugle or- 
naments of the fireman’s uniform. 

Barbara sniffed again at the wind pelting in from the 
north. It was laden more heavily than ever with ominous 
gases. 

She turned suddenly, jerked down the window, fumbled 
along the wall, and snapped on the light. She dressed 
with rapid deliberation. Three minutes later she was 
putting on her coat, on her way out of the apartment house. 

The chill of early morning lay damply upon the city. 
Fog and smoke mixed in a bewildering haze. It threat- 
ened to be a cloudy Christmas day unless a new wind sprang 
up to blow away the fog. Barbara turned north, jogging 
along easily. From her father, who had been a stern dis- 
ciplinarian, she had learned more than one rule of the de- 
partment. 

“Don’t go gettin’ out o’ breath on the way!” he used 
to warn. “You'll be needin’ wind when you get there!” 

In spite of the hour, a few automobiles were shooting 
out of the side streets, making sharp, nervous turns, turns 
that always took them north, toward the fire. A few 
men and women were hurrying along the sidewalks. Be- 
fore Barbara had gone ten blocks she was in a crowd. 
Policemen were tooting their whistles. One swung his 
night stick this way and that, clearing a path for a city 
ambulance that raced up noisily from behind, rattling its 
bell. 

“Tt’s the furniture district,” a man on a bicycle cried 
to a milk wagon driver. 

“Explosion!” another man said as Barbara passed. 

“Call for more ambulances,” a third was telling a fourth. 

Barbara forgot her father’s axiom and began to run. 
It’s a heavy load on wet floors, furniture, 

Explosion ? 

Ambulances ? 

Jimmy? Jimmy in danger on Christmas Eve! 

She turned a corner to the right. Smoke, that had been 
thickening as she ran, suddenly piled up heavily, like great 
wads of dirty cotton on the sidewalk before her. It mag- 
nified electric lights at ten feet, turned them to a sulky 
brown at twenty, hid them at eighty. It twisted in ed- 
dies, close to the pavement, swirling along the curbs, play- 
ing curious tricks about Barbara’s feet. 

The air had become tense with a strange and overwhelm- 
ing rhythm, with the thrum of many laboring motors, 
and the throb of many pumping engines. Shouts of big- 
voiced men echoed through the growing turmoil. A fel- 
low in boots and a white helmet ran past with a lantern. 
The jogging light disappeared into the smoke and Barbara 
hurried forty paces after it. To her right, drawn up at 
the curb, a giant Seagrave pumper sucked water out of a 
sidewalk hydrant, and forced it into two heavily-charged 
lines of hose that twisted across the walk and down an alley. 

Barbara jumped over them neatly. More than one fire 
she had attended unbidden when her father ruled an en- 
gine company. She had seen her father fall once. Pitch 
twenty feet from a swaying wall and get up with a broken 
arm and go right back to work. She.had never heard him 
complain of too much smoke in a basement. Queer about 
Jimmy. . | 

Barbara kept on running. She was reaching a district 
of congested apparatus now. She passed an engineer, a 
short gravy man, with his hand on the water gate of his 
pumper. Next, deserted by its crew, a long steel skeleton 
of a Mack ladder truck bulked out of the shadows. More 
hese lines crossed, twisted here and there, spit up small 
fountains from leaky brass couplings. Another battalion 
chief in a torn rubber jacket plunged out of the smoke, 
bellowing for Ed, whoever Ed was. 

“Pull for a four-eleven alarm, Ed!” he was screaming. 
“Hear me, Ed? A four-eleven. And then a special call 
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for six more pumpers. “Then—give ’em five minutes— 
another special call—make it ten that time!” 

A four-eleven alarm and two special calls! Barbara’s 
heart pounded and her breath caught in her throat. Twen- 
ty-eight engines! It was a wicked fire that needed twenty- 
eight engines, a hard, wicked fire there under that cloud 
of smoke. And Jimmy was in it somewhere. Or was he? 

Jimmy might have quit by this time. 

A policeman loomed out of the fog. Barbara heard him 
cry: “You, girl!” 


bad dose of smoke. And surely this was bad enough. 
The captain and crew of Engine 91 were running now, 
running blindly down the black abyss of the alley, follow- 
ing the twists and bends of hose that would lead them up 

a fire escape and to the roof beside Jimmy’s company. 
“Steady there!” it was the voice of Captain Casey of 
91. “Here we go... up, now. . . there’s the ladder 
eee. a. 
Barbara crept slowly behind them. She splashed through 
water ankle-deep before she had followed 


” 





She dodged hastily 
from his sight. She had 
no time to be ordered to 
safety. She was hunting 
a certain crimson pump- 
er. A crimson pumper 
with the big brass pistons 
and nickel plated air 
chamber of an Ahrens- 
Fox, with the numeral 8 
painted on its side. Once 
she found it she could fol- 
low its hose, and up there 
at the end of it, where its 
brass coupling pushed out 
eight hundred gallons of 
water a minute, she might 
find Jimmy. Might and 
might not! 

The battalion chief 
roared again. 

“You, Engine 91. . . 
are you deaf? This way, 
I tell you!” 


You loved 
Becky Landers 


and you 
will adore 





Roselle of the North 


She is the heroine of Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner's 
new serial that begins early 
in the New Year—a story 
full of the adventure of 
the north woods and vi- 
brant with the mystery that 
surrounds this plucky lonely 
girl of the North Country. 
Who is she? Who was the 
mother she had never seen? ger. And Jimmie among them. Jimmy 


ten yards, water which already had done 
its duty against fire, which had been pumped 
into the building cold and had run back into 
the gutter scalding hot. Above, through 
the fog of smoke, she made out the yellow 
and orange oblongs of a dozen windows, 
reflecting fire within. But except for these, 
3 there was no light. 

Flames had not yet eaten through the 
roof. Such a fire, a sullen blaze, chewing 
out its own heart, offering no target to the 
brass nozzles of fire fighters, is the most 
dangerous that firemen are called to face. 
Every recruit knows that. Every son and 
daughter of the department knows it. Bar- 
bara knew it. 

“Give us a fire in the open!” the de- 
partment cries. “Let us see just what 
we're up against!” 

Barbara knew the hazard as she picked 
her way back through the alley. She knew 
that the men on the roof were in great dan- 





Harper, in danger, and threatening just 





Seven men, running 
hunched over a long, brass 
nozzle, thrashed through the dark, the rubber soles of 
their boots flapping down out of time upon the wet, slip- 
pery sidewalk, 

“Ninety-one, Sir,” their captain was calling. Ninety-one 
reports, Sir!” 

“Casey ?” 

“Aye, chief!” 

They drew up ten paces from Barbara. The battalion 
chief, his wet white slicker and helmet glistening in the 
light of carbide flares, shouted back. 

“Down that alley, there! It’s two warehouses, filled 
with office desks and going like a bushel of cats. Take 
fire escape to the roof. Follow that line there—Engine 
8’s line—get alongside of 8—understand me? Take po- 
sition alongside of 8 on the roof, and help drown it!” 

Alongside of 8! Barbara slipped forward three paces. 
Jimmy was on the roof up there . . . Jimmy . . . down 
this alley . . . onaroof.... 

“And Casey!” the battalion chief bellowed. 

“Aye, chief!” Already the engine company was rush- 
ing off. 

“Stick, onct you get there! Some o’ eight’s crew is for 
backing out. Show ’em you got spunk!” 

“Aye, we got it!” 

Barbara retreated as the hose flapped close to her ankles. 
Smoke drew tight fingers to her throat. Her eyes ached 
already. If it were this bad here in the open, what must 
it be back in the alley? Breathing must be next to im- 
possible there. The wind, which blew this way and that, 
carried hot breaths of nearby flame, the acrid taste of 
smoke, occasional puffs of clean, cool air from beyond the 
fire. 

Barbara coughed. Jimmy hated smoke. And some of 
Engine 8’s crew were for backing out, the chief had said. 
If Jimmy disgraced the ame of Harper . . . He had 
said that he wowld. Had said he would quit, one more 





yesterday to run from it. 

The full, round, vibrating hose of En- 
gine 8 swung to the right and poked upward along the 
wall. The empty line of Engine 91 still flapped through 
the water as its crew climbed the fire escape. Barbara 
found the foot of the ladder. 

She had climbed three rungs when she stopped. She 
was foolish coming here. What could she do, up there on 
the roof of a burning warehouse, she, a mere girl? A 
fireman would bring her down at once . . . take valuable 
minutes and seconds when he should be fighting fire, to 
look after her, because she had gone where she had no 
right to go. It was against all law for a layman to mount 
this ladder. Against all law, and she believed in law, first, 
last and all the time. 

But Jimmy! She must get to Jimmy, must tell him to 
stick, to stick to the brass pipe. For his own sake, he 
must! For hers, for the sake of the Harper name! Would 
he disgrace his father’s record? 

In three breaths she asked herself a thousand questions. 
Before she could settle any of them the fire answered for 
her. Just ahead and to the right, where the windows above 
showed yellow, the furniture storehouse stood up eight 
tall stories from the alley. Even as she peered upward, 
choking in the smoke, the twelve windows darkened sud- 
denly. 

Barbara jumped to the ground and ran backward five 
quick paces. The fire had taken a strange turn to act that 
way. Something had gone wrong. Something . . . one 
of a thousand things. Her mind was full of Jimmy and 
his danger. Breathless she waited, two seconds, four, 
OO. « 2 
Then it happened. The thing that so often happens 
when fires are surly and will not show their faces. From 
deep in the warehouse, packed with heavy furniture, sound- 
ed a low, vibrating grunt. 

“A floor fell!” Barbara whispered. 

A hot puff of wind pushed out of the basement gratings. 
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It struck Barbara’s face and she squeezed 
shut her eyes. 

“Slide!” she heard a hoarse voice howl- 
ing. “Slide your line, Engine 8!” 

Five more seconds. 

“All for yourselves, 91!” This was Cap- 
tain Casey. “Run!” 

Two more seconds. 

Then a new sound smashed through the 
turmoil. A roar like the falling of a giant’s 
chimney. Windows puffed out their fronts 
and sheets of glass fell with a harsh jangle 
along the brick walls. Flame showed its 
feverish face in sixty oblong openings. And 
above, eight floors high, the roof heaved up 
its back like a frightened cat, and fire spurt- 
ed out, a massive pillar that reached greedily 
for the sky and cast upon the smoky earth 
a weird and uncanny luminescence. 

On the edge of the roof, with red, raven- 
ous flames whipping into their faces, the 
men of Engine 8 struggled over the coping. 
They looked pitifully small and inadequate 
as they slid toward the ground, one after 
another, down their charged hose line. On 
the fire escape, outlined in the new light, 
the crew of Engine 91 huddled precariously. 
Fire slapped at them from adjoining win- 
dows six feet away. They threw up their 
arms, covering their faces with hot rubber 
sleeves, spread out their heavy booted feet, 
dropped their nozzle, and leaped to the 
alley. 

All this Barbara Harper saw and heard 
and felt in the space of twenty breaths. 
Her throat smarted desperately. Her eyes 
burned, and her head, and her nose. Why 
had she come? This was Jimmy’s job, not 
hers! —Then shame at her 
own thoughts overcame 
her and she stood stiff and 
helpless in muddy water. 
A man from the crew of 
Engine 91 cried out 
“Broke my leg!” as he 
fell. Barbara saw two of 
his mates stoop over 
him, lift him roughly, 
and run with him, 
panting, toward the 
street. Captain Casey 
turned defiantly as soon 
as his feet struck the 
pavement. 

“Wait, men!” 
he commanded; 
then rapidly: 
“Run—that wall’s 
like to fall!” 

Barbara ran 
with them. 
Then, in an- 
other hot wave 
of shame, she 
ran back again ; 
toward Engine f 
8’s line. The 
first member 
of her broth- 
er’s company 
already had 
struck the 











































































“Jimmy boy! Jimmy, you’re not running!” 
«f b. ” he 


d. ‘It’s killing me!”’ 
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ground. Barbara knew him. It was 
Terchak, the old pipeman whose eye- 
brows had been singed off at a fire six 
months before. He sat down limply 
in the water and stood up at once, as 
if bewildered. Next came Lawson, a 
long armed, rangy man of middle age, 
who was coughing with smoke sick- 
ness. Then O’Leary, shouting furious- 
ly at the fire. His tongue rattled un- 
mercifully as he slid the line. On the 
ground he stopped only long enough 
to shake a scarred fist before he 
plunged toward the street. 

Three more men were wriggling the 
hose line. Jimmy was the first of 
them. He dropped blindly into the 
hot, muddy water, let his chin fall 
forward upon his chest, and did not 
move. Connors, who was overfat and 
panting, tumbled in a heap atop him. 

Captain Ruggles came last. He was 
a scrawny, thin old man with a 
hatchet face, nicked at the mouth 
where his front teeth should have 
been. His helmet was lost. and his 
left hand bleeding. Down on the 
ground, he stamped his boots and 
howled at his men. 

“Engine 8/ Engine 8, by the holy 
hydrants where you at? Would I 
have to go gettin’ ye a nurse maid? 
Are you a bunch o’ childern? You're 
down safe! Where ye all goin’ now? 
There’s still a fire!” 

He raged incoherently, calling his 
men to fight. Barbara could hear only 
half that he said where she crouched. 
But she saw Jimmy stand up groggily 
and Connors thrash to his feet. The 
two collided, blind with heat. Con- 
nors started toward the mouth of the 
alley, toward safety. Jimmy started 
after him. 

“For the love o’ ladders, are ye all 
desertin’ ?” Captain Ruggles bellowed. 
He yanked at the hose that En- 
gine 91 had left on the fire 
escape. “Come on, Engine 8. . . 
here’s an elegant spot to hit it 
from the ground . . . push it 
back, Charge that line, some- 
body! Charge it! Water! Give 
me water ’afore J lay anoz- 
zle alongside your 
head! Here, 8, 
come on, help 
me——”’ 

Barbara, where 
she huddled 
against the op- 
posite wall, made 
a small, motion- 
less shadow in 
the immense light 
of the fire. She 
dodged forward 
as the fleeing 
Jimmy came near 
her, felt the heat 
(Continued on 


> page 43) 





By LEONORE 


INCE you must know the 
color scheme of the room in 
which the lamp shade will be 

used, this is a gift for someone in 
the family—really any member is 
eligible, including brothers—or for 
some friend whose tastes and room 
you know well. We might remark 
—though you may have to wait 
until the new year has fairly start- 
ed on its way—that a lamp shade 
is also a lovely gift to present to 
one’s very own room. The problem 
of selecting material that will har- 
monize with the intended sur- 
roundings is really quite simple in 
this case, for chintz, cretonne, lin- 
en—glazed or unglazed—wall pa- 
per, and fancy batik papers, from 
all of which shades are made, come 
in a great variety of colors and 
patterns. And as to patterns, we 
might suggest that in a case of doubt the safest plan is to 
select medium rather than large-sized figures. 

The materials you will need are: a wire frame, which 
can be purchased inexpensively in almost any department 
store; cloth or paper material; ribbon or plan unglazed 
chintz for cloth shades, glue or needle and thread (of the 
right color) ; a silk cord, and a punch. For paper shades, 
you will want, in addition, linseed oil if wrapping paper 
is used, and gummed paper binding, such as is used for 
pictures, if wall paper is used. 

For pleated cloth shades, measure the circumference of 
the lower wire of the frame. Cut the material twice the 
length of the circumference for a narrow pleated shade, and 
two and one-half times for a 
deeper pleated shade. Measure 
the height of the wire frame, 








The color and design of 

this chintz or paper shade 

should harmonize with the 

room in which it will be 
placed 


A Christmas Gift for Anyone 


Is a lamp-shade—and you can make it yourself 
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one-half to three-fourths of an inch 
wide. Measure the pleats, fold 
first one way and then the other, 
and press. Be sure that the pleats 
are perfectly straight. It is a good 
plan to mark them with a pin be- 
fore pressing. 

When the pleating is finished, 
press the pleats together at the top 
and make holes with a _ punch 
through not more than two pleats 
at a time. Draw a silk cord that 
matches the shade through the 
holes, adjust to fit wire frame, and 
tie. See figures 1 and 2. Glue or 
sew the two ends of the shade to- 
gether. Now wind tape the color 
of the shade around each wire of 
the wire frame and fasten securely 
—though without a bunch! 

Slip the shade over the frame. 
Sew each pleat to the wire frame, 
being careful to keep the shade extending equally distant all 
around the bottom wire. The cord will keep the pleats in 
position at the top, so it is necessary to sew only the lower 
edge to the frame. 

For paper shades, wall paper, batik paper (usually at 
fifty cents a sheet), or even simple wrapping paper may 
be used. When wrapping paper is chosen, treat it first 
with boiled linseed oil in order to make it transparent—or 
rather translucent — when held to the light.. If the 
shade is to be used with a simple border or painted design, 
however, the oil is applied after the decoration is finished. 

Measure the height of the wire frame and allow one 
half inch extra at top and bottom. Measure the circum- 
ference of the bottom wire of 
the shade, and allow twice this 
length. 





Charming shades may also 

be made with plain paper 

which has been treated 

with oil to give it a warm, 
soft color 





Plain chintz in the 
brightest color in the 
chintz pattern binds the 
top and bottom of this 
pleated shade. The shade 
is sewed on the wire 

frame | 


and allow one-half inch extra, 
top and bottom, according to 
the size of the shade. 

Use three-fourths-inch ribbon 
or plain glazed chintz in con- 
trasting color to turn over the 





At this point, if a design is 
used, transfer the design or 
draw in a border with pencil 
and rule. Paint in the design, 
using water color paints. If 
you feel uncertain of selecting 





edge of the wrong side dne- 
fourth inch; stitch on the ma- 
chine. Turn ribbon or chintz 


























back to right side over edge and we 
stitch to make one-half-inch Wil 1\@ 
binding. For wider binding, Hee * 
use from one to one and one- Ta. 4) | 
half-inch-wide ribbon or plain Wit 



































a good design and colors, how- 
ever, do not be afraid to leave 
the shade vacant. The tone that 
wrapping paper takes on under 
the linseed oil treatment is soft 
and attractive. 

If you paint in a design, 
however, wait until the paint is 








Silk cord holds the 
pleats together 








chintz, depending on the size 
of the shade. 

The shade is now ready to 
be pleated. The material can 
be sent to a commercial pleater, 
or it can be done at home with 
a warm flat iron. (In pressing 


Fig! 








A frame for supporting 
shades of chintz and 
parchment can be pur- 
chased for a small sum, 
and can be obtained for 
either oil lamps or elec- 
tric lights. Or it can be 
made at home of heavy 
wire 


the pleats of glazed chintz, the 
iron must not be very hot or 
the glaze will be removed.) 





U 


Fig 3 


thoroughly dry, then fasten the 
shade with thumb tacks to a 
drawing board, and, with a soft 
cloth, gently rub on oil until the 
paper appears transparent. Then 
measure off and mark the paper 
one-fourth inch all along each 
side, being careful to keep the 
spacing even, and draw the bor- 
der in even lines. 








The pleats should measure from 
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Festive Christmas Packages 
Gay and Lovely Wrappings Make Double Gifts 








(34° and individual is a pack- 
age in candle-bordered paper. 
The tiny Christmas tree (right) 
tied with green tulle, stands on 
snowy crépe paper. 





HAT child wouldn't delight 
in this little red house, roofed 
in white crépe paper, and filled 
with home-made _ cookies or 
delicious candies! 





“THE two packages 
to the right make 
use of gold stars— 
the first to sprinkle 
the blue paper sky 
which silhouettes a 
cut-out Christmas 
tree, and the second 
to fasten down the 
ends of gold tinsel 
ribbon against red or 
blue tissue-paper. 


VARIATIONS of 
these designs will 
suggest themselves to 
you. Different cut- 
outs and all sorts of 
color combinations of 
paper and ribbon offer 
a wide range of possi- 
bilities for unique 
packages for your gifts 
at Christmas. 








Vilvib poinsettias, pasted on white 

tissue paper, make a simple and 
effective decoration for a Christmas 
package. Shiny red ribbon ties on top. 
Better than paper flowers, however, 
are real holly, laurel, mistletoe, or a 
fragrant sprig of pine—if you can 
get it—tucked under the ribbon bow 


[F YOU are clever with scissors and 

paste-pot, you may earn money 
by wrapping packages for people who 
lack the skill or the time to do their 
own. Busy mothers would welcome 
this service. In estimating what to 
charge, be sure to figure on the cost 
of materials, plus the labor involved. 














RINKLY white 

crépe paper, 
smoothed by a white 
ribbon path makes the 
snow across which this 
colorful printed card- 
board cavalcade is 
traveling. A large bow 
of green tulle may 
represent a clump of 
Christmas evergreens. 


\ HAT could be 

more acceptable in 
these attractive gift 
packages than cookies 
or home-made candy ! 
—see American Girl 
recipes in this and the 
November issue. They 
would also be decor- 
ative and salable at a 
cooky table at a fair. 
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gaged in a_ discussion 


about flying, First Lieu- Illustrations by Es Scott Williams “But you must remember that 


tenant Slim Evans will invaria- 
bly state, at some time during the \ 
conversation : 

“Well, the nerviest flyer I ever 
saw was a thirteen-year-old girl 
—Curly Saks.” 

And when you know that Slim 
Evans is one of the most famous 
veterans of the Army Air Ser- 
vice, you can see that what he says 
means something. He'll go far- 
ther than that. With the slightest encouragement he'll 
usually go on to tell the story. 

He was stationed, at the time Lucy Saks first hove over 
the horizon, at McMullen, Texas, which is right on the 
border between the United States and Mexico. He was 
a member of the McMullen flight of the border patrol. 
And the border patrol which the Air Service ran, from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of California, was a very 
famous body of men. About a hundred tanned, khaki- 
clad young flyers, picked men from the whole service, were 
stationed at a dozen points along the Rio Grande. Day 
after day, in fair weather or foul, they sent their great 
ton-and-a-half. De Haviland airplanes roaring up and down 
the river, watching for smugglers, or bandits, or cattle- 
rustlers. And the story of their deeds would fill several 
thrilling books. 

There were eight pilots and four observers at McMul- 
len, and one of the observers was George Saks, Lucy’s 
brother. He was a huge young Texan, born on a ranch 
within a hundred miles of McMullen, and his wife was 
also a Texas girl. Lucy, of course, lived on the ranch 
with her father and mother, and in her veins ran the 
pioneer blood which had caused men like her father and 
grandfathers to leave the ease and comforts of civilization to 
help conquer the primeval wilderness that was Texas in the 
old days. 

George was accustomed to talk quite a bit about his sis- 
ter, Lucy—how she could ride a cow pony, and how tireless 
she was, and of the times, ten years before, when he was 
training her as a tiny tot to do various things which a boy 
of that age might well be proud of. Somehow, Slim and 
the other flyers got the idea that George’s sister was a very 
grown-up young lady. 

Consequently, it was with considerable surprise that Slim 
and Sleepy Spears and Tex MacDowell, who were loung- 
ing around on the steps of headquarters, heard George say, 
“Well, sis is coming down here for the winter to stay with 
Alice and me and go to school. They only go as far as 
the eighth grade in any spot within riding distance of the 
ranch.” 

“Holy Smokes,” ejaculated Evans. “Is that as far as 
she’s gone ?” 

“How far do you want a thirteen-year-old to be?” de- 
manded George. “At Vassar, I suppose!” 

Stocky, sleepy looking Spears, who always seemed to be 
too tired to move until an emergency arose, sat up and 
looked at Saks severely. 


“Do you mean to tell me,” he demanded, “that you’ve 





Out into the face of the storm in an airplane—a frail thing of wood and linen 
and wire—they flew, in this thrilling story of a girl who joined the Air Service 


‘Chuting Home 


W exes ins he is en- By THOMSON BURTIS been telling these yarns about a 








thirteen-year-old kid?” 


I started bringing her up.” 

Tall, lounging Tex MacDow- 
ell grinned slowly as his gray 
eyes surveyed the tiny, sandy air- 
drome, flanked to east and west 
by great corrugated iron hangars. 

“I'd hate to be brought up by 
you, myself,” he drawled. “Well, 
I’ll be interested to see the phe- 
nomenon.” 

George was one of those big, 
hearty, vigorous individuals who never seem to tire. And 
he had no respect whatever for a weakling—male or fe- 
male. As Slim reminded himself while Saks walked away, 
“His method of teaching anyone to swim would be to throw 
‘em in, and if all his yarns about his sister are true, she’s 
some thirteen-year-old!” 

And she was, he declared, when a week later she and her 
brother rode into the airdrome. George had gone home to 
the ranch, and he and Lucy, who was astride her own pony, 
had ridden the entire hundred miles, camping out two 
nights on the way. 

It was the regular custom of the dozen flyers at McMul- 
len to foregather, late every afternoon, on the porch of 
headquarters. ‘Headquarters was one of the row of frame 
buildings and tents which bounded the southern edge of 
the field. It was a time for lazy conversation and ceaseless 
badinage and discussion of the events of the day. The 
last patrols—eastward to the Gulf and outward to Laredo 
—were over, and the bronzed pilots, faces and clothes 
spotted with oil, and hair in wild disarray, luxuriated lazily 
before washing up for dinner. 

Consequently Lucy was under the inspection of a battery 
of eyes as she came down the road along the edge of the 
field. She was on her spotted pony, named “Spots,” and 
Spots was a very small horse. Even so, he was big enough 
for his rider. Alongside two hundred-pound George Saks 
and his equally large horse, the girl seemed like a doll. 

“Holy Smokes,” ejaculated Jimmy Jennings, who had 
been an ace in the war. “If that doesn’t look like a field 
mouse rolling along beside an elephant, I’m blind!” 

Slim Evans grinned wisely at the two as they approached. 
George looked as though he could have put his sister, her 
horse and all, right into his pocket. 

“Boys, meet my sister Lucy,” said big, blond Saks with 
a flourish. 

Lucy skipped off her horse and faced the flyers from the 
bottom of the steps without embarrassment. Her long, 
curly hair was in braids, framing a thin little face which 
was as brown as the countenances of the airmen. Her bare 
arms were thin and hard-looking, and her slim body, dressed 
in a khaki riding outfit, somehow gave Slim the impression 
of a piece of sinuous rawhide. Her clear, gray eyes were 
sparkling, and with the sun on her curly, brown hair there 
was something tinglingly alive and eager about her. She 
fairly radiated health and vitality. 

“Let's see whether I can pick you out,” she began. 
“You’re Captain Kennard, aren’t you?” 

One brown finger was pointed straight at the stocky, 
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The roar of the mo- 
tor died, and the De 
Haviland, out of con- 
trol, hovered mo- 
mentarily. Lucy real- 
ized that something 
terrible had happen- 
ed to the plane 


scar-faced little 
commanding ofh- 
cer, and he 
grinned admis- 
sion. 

“Right you are, 
Curly!” he 
chuckled, and 
thereby gave her 
the name she was 
to be known by 
in McMullen. 

“George told 
me about you 
all,” she nodded 
smilingly. ‘And 
this is Sleepy 
Spears, eh? I 
know you by your 
eyelids!” 

“That’s fun- 
ny,’ chortled 
Slim. ‘“They’re 
open now, too.” 

“And you're 
Slim Evans!” she 
announced, “My 
goodness, you are 
tall!” 

And Slim was. 
In fact, he was 
almost six feet 
six inches high, 
and as thin and 
wiry as Curly 
herself. He had a big nose and very large feet, and an 
Adam’s apple that hopped up and down whenever he spoke 
a word. He had a very nice smile, and was one of the great- 
est flyers who ever sat in an airplane. 

‘“Where’s Alice?” she asked Slim. 

“Search me, Curly,” he returned. 
town, I suppose.” 

George, being married, didn’t live in a tent as did the 
other flyers but in a house in McMullen, which was four 
miles away. 

“We'll go on in a few minutes, sugar,’ George told her. 
“Just hang around until I read my mail and talk to the 
Cap’n.” 

“T want to see the airplanes,” announced Lucy. “Show 
them to me, will you, Slim?” 

“Sure. They’re all in the hampers now.” 

Slim got his elongated form upright and strode off beside 
the girl. He took one step to her four, and even then she had 
a hard time to keep up. In a few seconds Lucy thrust her 
thin little hand into his hamlike one. 

“Pull me along a little, eh?” she said with a little pant- 
ing laugh, and the big flyer looked down and grinned. 


“She’s at home in 








“We've got to jump, 
Curly,”’ Slim said. 
“Pull the parachute 
ripcord, when I give 
the word.”’ He dared 
not pull it himself— 
both arms must be 
free to grip Lucy 


“T’ll do better 
than that,” he 
told her, and 
swung her up in 
his arms, “You 
must be tired 
after riding a 
hundred miles!” 

“I am,” she 
confessed. “But 
not very tired. 
George, he never 
gets tired.” 

“T know it. 





Well, here we 
are.” 
Slim let her 


down, and guided 
her into the first 
huge hangar. 
There before her 
was a row of tre- 
mendous bombers, 
noses fronting 
toward them with 
the twelve cylin- 
der, four hundred 
and fifty horse- 
power Liberties 
looming far above 
Lucy’s head. The 
wings were sev- 
enty feet wide, 
and her head 
barely topped the 
lowest one. It was like looking down a long narrow aisle. 

Lucy expelled her breath in an awe-struck sigh. 

““They’re—like houses!” she proclaimed. “I’m going up 
in one. George says I can. He says you’re a wonderful 
flyer, and that you'd take me. Will you, Slim?” 

“Tf it’s all right with your brother, sure,” grinned the 
flyer. “But you'd better wait until you hear one of these 
motors roar. It’s not like riding a horse, Curly.” 

“I’m not afraid!” she scoffed, and then started asking 
questions. And how she could ask them! She began at the 
tailskid in the rear, and never stopped until she reached the 
great six-foot propellor in front, She darted under and over 
the plane, and was just starting to ask the dazed Evans 
some important points about flying when Saks appeared in 
the door. 

“How’s your voice, Slim?” he laughed. “Notice any 
hoarseness in mine? That’s from answering her questions 
on the way down! Come on, sugar, let’s go. I just called 
up Alice, and your clothes and things are all there, though 
we've both got a coat of dust so thick we don’t need clothes.” 

As they went away, Slim announced to the assembled 

(Continued on page 43) 


Maria 
Jeritza 


As told to 





‘‘Which réle do you like best—Marguerite, Feodora, Brunhilde?”’ 


HE gods were lavish when they made Maria Jeritza. 
A great beauty, a consummate actress, a voice out of 
heaven—all meet in one international opera singer. 





It is too much. She is Briinhilde, turned gentle. She is 
Juno, made mortal. 
Am I extravagant in my praises? No doubt. But I 


have heard Jeritza sing Thais in the Metropolitan Opera 
House and I have talked to her in her suite at the St. Regis. 
Both times she was queenly—on the stage, in a flowing 
costume and a crown; in her apartments, in a simple dress 
and no make-up. Perhaps I liked her a little better in 
private. The dramatic soprano voice which stirred, first 
Europe, then America, was locked away in her throat. But, 
to compensate, there was informality coupled with a very 
blond gaiety. I remember wondering, on that afternoon, 
whether the prima donna had cannily chosen the sherry-red 
of the curtains, rug, and upholstered chairs, as a background 
for her gold-and-white self. No, I decided—Maria Jerit- 
za is too natural to calculate her background. Nevertheless, 
the sherry-red, the tall Viennese vases, the long mirror, and 
the red china berries on little china bushes were in ex- 
cellent taste... . 

I asked her the old, old question, “Did you dream, as a 
child, of grand opera?” 

Her blue eyes looked between the fringe of her. dark 
Her hands moved expressively. 





lashes. 





I asked. 
“If I do not like a part I don’t sing it,’’ she said. They are all beloved! 


“I dreamed much,” she said with a slight Aus- 
trian accent. “In Moravia, where I was born, 
everybody sings in the schools and in the church. 
But I took my singing very se-eriously.” 

“Yes?” said I. “And that was—?” 

“When I was twelve,” said Madame Jeritza. 
“T took private lessons from a Professor Krejci 
at that time, and he taught me the very first prin- 
ciple of singing—never to scream and never to 
force a tone. When I was fourteen, I began 
lessons with Professor Auspitzer of Briinn, my 
home-town. In between my singing, I pretended 
that I was a great actress performing in the fairy 
tales which I and my old calico doll enacted to- 
gether. I was the heroine. My cat was the 
wicked ogre. Yes, yes, I dreamed much. And at 
fifteen, I had a well-defined ambitijn to go on 
the stage.” i 
She told me, then, of her shyness. If any 
stranger listened to her singing, a nervous fear 
contracted the muscles of her throat and shut out 
the sound. How could she ever give an audience 
to a manager? Professor Auspitzer solved the 
problem by concealing, behind something or other, 
the Director of the Olmiitz Theatre, while the 
eighteen-year-old Maria ran through her reper- 
toire of opera selections. At the end of this in- 
advertent exhibition, the Director emerged and 
engaged the girl for his opera! 

At dress rehearsal she had stage-fright. But 
the stage-fright somehow fell from her when she 
stepped forward in her first public appearance. 
She was a success. She was an instant success. 

After five months in Olmiitz, she went to Vienna. When 
the Director of the Volksoper heard her sing, Micaela’s aria 
from Carmen, he was even more hasty with his contract 
than the Olmiitz Director. There was no mistaking the 
extraordinary quality of this voice. 

The career of Maria Jeritza from then on was a fairy 
tale more astonishing and more real than the fairy tales 
which she dramatized as a child. Because a broad edu- 
cation is necessary for the highest attainments in grand 
opera, she persevered in her studies. History—an opera 
star must know the historic setting of each opera, if her 
characterizations and her costumes are to be accurate. 
Languages—an opera star must sing in all the major lan- 
guages, German, French, Italian and English, and, if her 
singing is to escape being a blur of syllables, enunciate per- 
fectly. The art of acting and the art of dancing are often 
as important in opera as singing. It was Max Reinhardt 
who taught Maria Jeritza how to handle her body on the 
stage. 

“We are required to do more and more acting,” said the 
diva. “A prima donna used to sing an aria, and let it go 
at that. . To-day she is called upon to act highly emo- 
tional roles.” 

I remembered Feodora and Marguerite and Tosca— 
memorable for that golden voice, filling, for the first time, 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and the avalanche of roses 








The true story of a girl who 
wanted to sing—a girl so shy 
that her first audience was con- 
cealed so as not to frighten her 
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which: fell at her feet. No European capital had 
given her a more cordial welcome. And that 
welcome has never worn thin. Since the historic 
year of her first American appearance, Jeritza 
spends every winter, from November to February, 
in New York. America, which is not a pre-emi- 
nently music-loving nation, senses the deep sin- 
cerity of the woman and loves her. 

But sunlight casts, somewhere, a shadow. Jerit- 
za, too, has known her shadows. In the begin- 
ning, her mother opposed her going on the stage; 
her brothers and her sisters jeered a little at her 
dreaming. Once, in Hamburg, the critics would 
have none of her. In Vienna she was tempted 
by an offer of a career on the legitimate stage. 
Joan of Arc was the role which a manager flour- 
ished before her—and which she rejected. 

Even her world-wide triumphs did not end her 


troubles. The life of an opera star has its dis- 
tinct disadvantages. Self-denial is all along the 
way. 


“T am never master of my time,” said Jeritza. 
There was no petulance in her voice, only an 
infinitesimal regret. “(My manager maps out my 
dates one year, two years, three years ahead. | 
go about my business like a soldier or an official 
fulfilling his duties. If I don’t eat well, sleep 
well, and exercise sufficiently, my voice suffers. 
But the worst part of being an opera singer is 
being continually an object of public curiosity. 
I cannot go shopping, or attend the theatre, or 
walk on the streets, but I am stared at.” 

Poor woman—for she is, after all, just a wom- 
an. How painful to have people forever pointing, and 
whispering, ‘Look! There’s Jeritza!”’ and asking, ‘““Do you 
think the hair on her head is false?’ Nothing about Jeritza 
is false! 

I wondered about the charge which pianists somet-mes 
bring against singers. ‘They say that, whereas a pianist 
must know all about music before she can excel in her 
particular field, a singer can pass muster with no knowl- 
edge of music and its traditions, if she happens to have a 
fine voice. Jeritza is an eloquent answer to that charge. 
Believing that her profession requires, first of all, a thor- 
ough understanding of music in its every phase, she studied 
harmony, counter-point, canon and fugue, composition and 
orchestration. In an opera she is familiar with every note 
that her partner sings. And she plays the piano with 
skill. “How,” she says, “can I tell the orchestra to tune 
down, or up, if I don’t know the difficulties and the possi- 
bilities, the technical capacities, of each instrument?” 

Girls who love music, who have shown ability in it, 
and who wish to go on in it as their profession, meet the 
inevitable question, the inevitable choice. ‘The question— 
is your talent great enough to invest in it years of train- 
ing and effort and expense? The choice—if you do go on, 
which path shall you take? Public performances? Com- 
position—writing original music? ‘Teaching? 

As with all the arts, the first step is rigid training, care- 


pensate, 


te 
wm 





In private life the golden voice is locked in her throat, but, to com- 


there is informality coupled with a very blond gaiety 


ful training from teachers of recognized ability, in a school 
of recognized excellence. If a girl sings, such training 
will show her whether the concert stage or whether grand 
opera (if her voice is strong enough and lovely enough), 
be a not too improbable dream. If the piano, the violin or 
other instrument is your choice, you will in time realize 
whether you will be successful in solo or concert work. 
Concert singing, luckily for the girl who has a voice and 
little else, requires no acting ability, nor does instrumental 
performance. Personality, of course, is another matter. 

Then, as with all the arts, the second step is rigid, and 
the third—and on, until the end. Jeritza—beginning her 
musical education early, working for six years before she 
made her first public appearance—was no exception. Study, 
work, study, work—with these her days have been filled 
and will continue to be filled. History, the languages, 
enunciation, dancing, composition—she has never relaxed 
her diligence nor her vigilance. It is the cost of attainment. 

When a girl is not of concert or stage caliber in her mu- 
sical attainments, what then? Choirs everywhere need 
young women with trained, sympathetic voices. Piano: ex- 
cellence may lead to the development of ability as an or- 
ganist and so to a church position where the organist often 
combines with her work the directing of the choir. 

And there remains the realm of musical directing and 
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LL life, of course, 
is really made up 
of giving and 


receiving. But at Christ- 
mas time the game’s a 
little faster, the training 
a little more intensive. 
Good students of living 
sometimes contend that 
to receiv? graciously is 
even h-rder than to give. 
There’s much to be said 
for that theory. But I’m 
sure the girl who’s mak- 
; ing up her Christmas 
list right now with a puzzled frown, will be inclined to 
think that giving comes harder. 

Not that she doesn’t adore to give. She yearns to give 
gracefully. She’d love to feel that every little beribboned 
package carried just the right gift to the right person. But 
she finds it an awfully hard job. 

It may seem funny to try to apply rules to the joyous 
business of Christmas giving. But I do know one or two 
that I think may help you if you’re corrugating your brow 
over your Christmas list. 

One thing I hope you won’t do, is to give everybody gifts 
that just suit you, without any regard as to whether they 
will please their receivers. The perfect gift is one which 
not only bears the mark of the giver but which also has 
somehow an unmistakable look of belonging to the person 
for whom it is intended. 

Never attempt the ostentatious gift. It’s apt to em- 
barrass the person who receives it, and it does not suit the 
perfect Christmas picture of simplicity and friendliness. 

Try to select a gift which will fit into some little niche 
in the life of the receiver. It need not be a utilitarian gift. 
There are niches for beauty too. But, to my mind, it is 
much more gracious to fill gaps than to create demands. 
The thoughtless gift often lies about useless in the bureau 
drawer, or, worse still, necessitates the spending of money 
for other things to go with it in order that it may be used. 

And now, instead of telling you any more dry rules, I’m 
going to suggest a few “girl” gifts in the world-to-wear 
which I think you might like to put on your list. 

A handkerchief is often thought a makeshift present. 
“Oh, give her a handkerchief,” says the friend who’s out 
shopping with you and in a hurry to speed things up so you 
can go to a movie. And she says it in a tone that implies 
that a handkerchief is a shabby gift of last resort. But this 
is certainly not, or does not need to be the case. Handker- 
chiefs offer a fascinating chance for the perfect and original 
—yes, original gift. Fine linen ones with rolled edges, tape 
borders and the thoughtful, personal touch—the initials. 
These for the very fastidious. Gay woven bordered linen 
ones for the tomboy girl. Brilliant printed silk ones for the 
tailored girl to tuck in her pocketbook. And sweet little 
whimsies of pale-colored chiffon, lace-edged, for the girl 
who goes to lots of parties. 


It's jolly to 
startoutin 
the crisp 
December 
air, post 
office 
bound, 
with an 
armful of 
mysterious 
looking 
packages 
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And speaking of parties, a charming gift is the big chif- 
fon or mousseline flower for shoulder or hip—to match or 
tone with the fluffy frock. Smaller boutonnieres, rub- 
herized or made of felt, are also attractive gifts for daytime 
Wear. 

Stockings are always welcome, but be sure to scout around 
and find out the correct size, so your recipient won’t have 
the after-Christmas trouble of exchanging. Also make a 
thoughtful point of finding out preferences in shades be- 
fore you give hosiery. 

If you give collars and cuffs (and these are again fash- 
ionable), give them only with the particular frock in mind 
with which they are to be used. My drawers are full of 
collars that are too short, too long, or just too awful for 
my clothes. Collars and cuffs, by the way, may be made 
easily, and these are less expensive than ready-made ones. 
Why don’t you look around the shops and see what you 
can do in the way of copying with your own needle? 

Lots of girls nowadays wear smocks for working, either 
at home or in offices. ‘They make darling gifts in bright 
chintz or plain colored linen or chambray. 

Charming underwear may be concocted if you’re clever 
at sewing. Try fine colored voile and footing or sprigged 
dimity with plain colored bindings if you want something 
dainty and different. 

A little piece of inexpensive jewelry is often a happy 
choice. Slave bracelets are still popular and come inex- 
pensively in sterling silver, or in silver and imitation car- 
nelian or jade. Fine circlet bracelets of enamel are new 
and smart. Choker beads are a good length for this sea- 
son and are still popular in imitation pearls and in crystal 
beads and rondels. 

Leather belts are very good style, and if you can find 
just the right belt for a friend’s dress, she’s pretty sure to 
be delighted, for a good-looking belt can do a lot for a 
simple dress. 

Scarfs still offer a chance for a useful and decorative 
gift, but here again you should use great discrimination in 
selecting, for the fact that a scarf is pretty and bright and 
good style will not endear it on Christmas morning to the 
girl who yearns to put it on, but finds, to her dismay, that 
it clashes frightfully with everything she owns, 

Not strictly wearables, but helpful to wearables, are cre- 
tonne slip covers for dresses, and shoe cases to hang on the 
closet door, and oblong cases of linen for packing shoes 
separately. ‘These you can make and they’ll be thankfully 
received. 

There’s a good deal of joy to be had from Christmas 
gifts, well-chosen and gayly given. Nothing so gladdens 
the eye as a drawer full of interesting looking little pack- 
ages all done up in gay tissue paper and cheerful stickers 
and bright ribbon. It’s jolly to start out in the crisp 
December air, post office bound, with an armful of mys- 
terious looking packages. Jolly even to lick the stamps 


and poke the gay boxes and bundles down the mail chutes. 
And very jolly indeed, to know that these same packages 
are carrying here and there a share of Christmas cheer. 












By GRACE T. HALLOCK 


Illustrations by Cornelia Brownlee 


Prologue 


AME NATURE is rather a wonderful old lady. 

The Red Queen of “Off with her head” fame 

can’t compare with her in importance. She not 

only makes the laws that regulate our bodies, but she’s the 

police force and the judge and the jury and the probation 

officer and “the lord high executioner,” all rolled into one. 

The cleverest lawyer under the sun would never be allowed 

to plead an alibi or extenuating circumstances for you in 

Dame Nature’s court. Just suppose you could carry on a 

conversation with your own body about some calamity 

which had befallen your complexion, for example! The 
dialogue might run something like this: 


TIMB: Bed time 
PLACE: Bedroom 
CHARACTERS: You 

Your body 


You are before the bar of judgment, which in this case 
is your mirror. You are examining yourself. 

You: Dear me, now my face is all broken out again, and 
just when I wanted to look nice for Betty’s party too. 
It’s simply disgusting! 

Your Bony: It certainly is. 

You: Well, I couldn’t help it, could I? 

Your Bopy: You certainly could have. But not now. 
Judgment’s been passed ; sentence has gone into effect. 

You: But what have I done? 

Your Bopy: What have you eaten, rather? 

You: Well, I had bread and butter and baked beans and 
cornstarch pudding and tea for supper, and steak, potatoes, 
and bread and butter and pie for lunch, and eggs and bacon 
and cake and coffee for breakfast, and 
last night I had fried ham and pickles 







> hes and doughnuts and— 
ee Your Bopy: That’s 
me enough — good gracious, 
= don’t I know it. You're 
guilty! 


You :Ilf you knew it why 


“Oh, father, I love you as much as I love the vitamines in my milk and my fresh fruit and 


vegetables”’ 


‘Arise, my daughter. You have answered wisely. The whole of my kingdom shall be yours!!!"’ 


Your Mazurror and You 
No Alibis Allowed 

















Dame Nature: You are guilty. 
You: But, please ma’am, I 
didn’t know .. . 

Dame Nature: I never change 
my mind. You are guilty 


did you ask, and anyway I can’t help what I eat, can I, 
when that’s what we had for supper and dinner and break- 
fast? I can’t starve to death. Is it fair for you to make 
me look such a sight because I ate what my mother gave 
me to eat? 

‘ Your Bony: No alibis allowed! And don’t ask foolish 
questions. I take what you give me and I do the best I 
can with the materials supplied. But you know you 
can’t expect me to grow peaches on your cheeks when you 
give me prickly pear seed. 

You: Well, what would you do in a case like mine, 
then? 

Your Bopy: I'd go to a doctor, that’s what I’d do, and 
when he tells you, as he doubtless will, that you must 
dig a few holes in your present appalling diet and fill them 
up again with fresh fruit and green vegetables and milk 
every day, I’m sure your mother will be glad to follow his 
advice. I’d tell you to ask her to do it now on your own 
hook, but I’m no authority, you know. ‘There may be some 
other reason for the pimples, but I don’t think so. Take 
me all in all I’m a pretty good body, even if you do have 
weird ideas on diet. 

You: I haven’t any ideas, that’s the trouble. 
I never thought about it before. I just ate what- 
ever came my way. 

Your Bopy: Didn’t think and didn’t know 
are sometimes accepted as excuses out in the 
world, but inside me there is absolutely no ex- 
cuse allowed. You're not going to be let off 
having a pain because you didn’t know that the 
apples were green, and you’re not going to be let 
off a bad complexion because you didn’t think 
that a balanced diet had anything to do with it. 
Dame Nature is the sort of high- 
handed old lady who tags every one 
of her laws with “Ignorance of 
these rules will not be accepted as 
an excuse.” So the best thing you 

(Continued on page 51) 











Midge, 
Our President 


The life of a Freshman 
2s hard—there’s no doubt 
about it—but there are 
compensations, as this 
most riotous of Board- 
ing School stories proves 


By MARY FRANCES SHUFORD 


Illustrations by John McCormick 


HE life of a Freshman at Oakdale Seminary is hard 

and that is all there is to it. Our days were made 

especially black by Lidia Dalrimple, but there was 
one bright spot in our year which I will remember until 
I pass from hence away, even if that happens to be a hun- 
dred years from now. 

Gloria Hampden and I met on the train coming down 
from Atlanta. We soon discovered that we were both 
Freshmen going to the same place. She was green and 
so was I and we found it was a sort of comfort to admit 
it to each other. We cheered ourselves up and after that 
we looked around to see if we could guess any of the other 
girls and get them placed in Oakdale’s Who’s Who. There 
was one little old-maid-looking person sitting across from 
us and we decided she must be the dean. Then Gloria 
noticed that she had on striped sport hose and we decided 
that no dean would do a thing like that. 

“Well, she must be a faculty, anyway,” I said. “She 
looks very much like Latin to me.” Then she turned our 
way and we saw she was sort of young and unharrassed to 
know much Latin. Besides, we noticed that she had eaten 
nearly a whole pound of chocolates since leaving Atlanta. 

“No old-maid Latin teacher could eat that much candy 
habitually without getting fat,” said Gloria. Gloria is 
stoutish herself and her mind has a tendency to turn to 
things of the flesh. 

“No one could know enough Latin to teach it,” I said, 
“and still have enough life left in her to enjoy a box of 
chocolates. Maybe she’s a Senior.” 

About that time a whole crowd of girls came through 
the car, led by a tall girl who had a lot of yellow hair and 
was dressed rather strikingly. She looked us over and 
grinned. 

“Well,” she said, and her voice went all the way up 
and down the scale from superciliousness to ridicule, “the 
whole car is actually verdant. Why, girls, I feel as if I 
had been turned loose in the pasture. Freshmen all! They 
are huddled like sheep!” 

The other girls laughed and moved down the aisle, while 
Gloria and I shriveled up as much as possible. 

“Perhaps I’m a worm,” said Gloria. “I believe she 
was trying to tread on me. I wonder who she is?” 

With that, the little person across the aisle got up and 
came over to us. ‘Do you know who that person is?” 
she said and reared back behind her horn-rimmed glasses 
so haughtily that I knew she was the dean in spite of her 
hose. 








“No, ma’am” said Gloria meekly. 


“Are you girls Seniors?” she said. 


“No, ma’am,” answered Gloria. 
“Juniors perhaps?” 
“No, ma’am,” said Gloria again. 

I screwed up my courage. ‘We are Freshmen,” I said, 
and wondered what would happen. 
The little person stared at us. 

Gloria giggled. 


“So am I,” she said. 

“You just never can tell, can you?” 
she said. “‘We thought you were the dean, maybe. Sit 
down. This is Sarah Davis and I am Gloria Hampden.” 

“T thought you girls were on the faculty,” said the little 
person, “until I saw your baggage and ukeleles and things, 
and then I knew you were Seniors because I figured it 
would take four years to get that much stuff together. 
I’m Marjorie Newcombe, though I’ve been called Midge 
all my life and I don’t mind it any more.” 

Of course, Gloria and Midge and I were just bound to 
become good friends since we had started out compliment- 
ing each other, and before we pulled into the Oakdale sta- 
tion we had decided to room together if possible. And 
long before we got to the school we knew we had better 
stand together and fight shoulder to shoulder if we didn’t 
want to be trampled underfoot entirely by the vellow- 
haired girl and her crowd of Sophomore followers. She 
came back through the car in a few minutes and spied 
Midge’s box of chocolates that was still three-quarters full. 

“Oh, look, girls,” she said, “what I’ve found! Really, 
the children shouldn’t eat sweets. There’s nothing so bad 
for Freshmen or so good for Sophomores as chocolates. Have 
some!” and she picked up the box and walked off with it 
before Midge could even squeak. 

The fight was on then as far as we were concerned. In a 
few minutes the Sophomores were back with the tall girl— 
her name was Lidia Dalrimple, we learned later. She 

















































stopped by our seat again and said, “Did you ever see so 
much luggage? I’ve been needing a good uke a long time, 
and a new tennis racket. Here Janie, do you want some golf 
clubs? Freshmen are too young to use such things.” With 
that she picked up Gloria’s bag and handed it to one of the 
girls, put my tennis racket and ukelele under her arm, and 
passed on. 

Midge reached for her hat and coat and put them behind 
her. “If she takes my hat I’m ruined,” she said. “This 
one has to last me until spring.” 

Our trip down on the train was pretty much a sample 
of what we had to expect at Oakdale for the next few 
months, We didn’t mind being ragged and we even admit- 
ted we were green, but Lidia always managed to keep us 
riled. It didn’t take us Freshmen long to organize our 
class. We elected Midge president because Midge seemed 
to have more spunk than anybody else. She is quick and 
sharp and her black eyes just snap behind her big glasses. 
Why, from the first she could walk right up to the Presi- 
dent himself and say, ‘““Good morning,” without her voice 
shaking. I can’t do that even yet. We made Gloria treasur- 
er, and I was elected secretary and after our election we 
had a sort of vengeance meeting. We vowed we would beat 
the Sophomores in every contest we undertook. Then— 
isn’t it always the way ?—we went right out from the meet- 
ing and gave them something else to laugh about! At least 
about ten of us did. 

There was a concert in town and the dean posted a no- 
tice that all the students who wanted to might go. We 
didn’t know we had to sign up in the office and that the 
school provided a chaperon for all the girls. Gloria and 
Midge and I were standing before the notice discussing the 
pros and cons of the case when Lidia came by. 

“Hello, Freshies,” she said, “what’s up?” 

“A concert,” answered Midge. 

‘“‘Want to go?” asked Lidia, just as if it were her concert. 

“Yes,” said Gloria, ‘““But we don’t know how to get the 






Midge reached for her hat and coat and put them be- 
hind her. “If she takes my hat I'm ruined,”’ she said 


tickets. Do we telephone ahead or just take a chance?” 

“Who’s your chaperon ?” asked Lidia, 

“Why we—we don’t know. What chaperon?” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you didn’t know that you 
can’t go anywhere without a Sophomore for a chaperon?” 
and from Lidia’s tone we knew we were in for some more 
teasing because we didn’t know something that everybody 
else knew. I thought I wouldn’t let her get by with it. 

“Oh! sure,” I said, “we knew we had to have a chaperon, 
but we just haven’t bothered to get one.” 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” said Lidia confidentially. 
“T’ll act as your chaperon if you want me to and I won't 
tell anybody what a break you’ve made. Now you run 
along and get together ten Freshmen who want to go and 
I’ll meet you in the court at seven o’clock. I’ll make all 
arrangements with Miss Lewis.” 

It sounded to me like the most decent thing Lidia had 
ever offered yet. We should have been suspicious, but we 
weren’t, not even after her next sentence. 

“Of course it is understood,” she said, “that you pay 
the chaperon’s way and set her up to a sundae at Michael’s 
afterwards.” 

“Oh yes, of course!” we said. “We'll be glad to do 
that.” Then we went trotting off to find ten other Fresh- 
men who were as duntb as we were. That was not very 
hard to do and the ten of us met Lidia in the court at seven 
o'clock. We went to town on the same car with most of 
the other students and Miss Lewis, the dean, was there 
herself. We felt we had to stick close to Lidia and we paid 
her fare and saw that she got a good seat and almost helped 
her up and down the steps. The other Sophomores on the 
car grinned, but we didn’t pay much attention to them 
because they were always grinning at us about something 
anyway. 

We reached the box office a good fifteen minutes before 
the concert began and just as we were going in the door we 
bumped into Gloria’s Cousin Leonard. He is sort of old, 
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almost thirty, I guess, but he is pretty nice even at that. 
He is awfully good looking, tall and dark, and Gloria says 
he is lots of fun. He is manager of the Auditorium and he 
runs things pretty much to suit himself. He seemed glad 
to see Gloria. Called her “chicken” and tweaked her hair 
and asked her how they happened to let her out of jail. 
Gloria introduced him to all of us and told him Lidia was 
our chaperon. Cousin Leonard smiled at Lidia and Lidia 
blushed. Silly of her to blush. Midge was standing by me. 
She gave me a nudge. I knew Midge’s sharp eyes wouldn’t 
miss a thing. 

“You just wait here,” he said. “I’ll see if I can’t fix 
you up with tickets.” And he disappeared in a room marked 
Private. He was back in a moment with a pink slip which 
he gave to Lidia. He told the head usher something as we 
went in and the first thing we knew all eleven of us were 
sitting in a box almost on the stage—the best seats in the 
house. My, but it felt grand! Unless you have been a 
schoolgirl, hard up for cash and used to perching in the 
peanut gallery, you cannot really appreciate sitting in a box. 
We waved to the other girls away up in the gallery and 
lolled back like millionaires. Ten little Freshmen in a box! 
It was too good and we knew all the time that it made 
those Sophomores feel sore. Midge and I just had to laugh. 

It is a good thing we laughed when we did early in the 
evening, though, because later on we couldn’t crack a smile. 
It was in a nice concert, we all enjoyed it and Lidia did espe- 
cially. Cousin Leonard came in after the first number and 
sat in the chair next to Lidia. He talked to her all during 
the intermission. She smiled and giggled and put on more 
airs. Midge and I were right disgusted to see any girl act 
so cute just because a man was around. 

It was when we were eating ice cream at Michael’s that 
the blow fell. Lidia said, ‘““By the way, Freshies, you haven’t 
given me your money for your tickets. Our seats were three 
dollars each. I’ve already made it right with Mr. Hampden.” 

Three dollars! Three dollars! And the gallery seats 
were only seventy-five cents. All of us were simply stunned. 
For me, it meant that I couldn’t get my laundry out of 
hock for two weeks. 





President of the class 


Down the hall was trundled the wheelbarrow full of books, and perched on top of the books was the 


Gloria didn’t say a word until we were back at school, 
after we ten Freshmen had paid Lidia thirty-three dollars. 
Thirty-three dollars, mind you, three of which was for 
Lidia’s seat. Then she shook her head and said, “That cer- 
tainly is funny!” She said it six times, and would be saying 
it yet if Midge hadn’t thrown a pillow at her and told her 
to go laugh it off by herself, as we did not see the joke. 

The next day, of course, it was all over the school about 
our taking Lidia as our chaperon. We got all the ragging 
that was coming to us. Even Miss Lewis laughed when she 
heard it. 

Funny, we didn’t think then to call up Cousin Leonard. 
But we didn’t. And so we were in for some more. Doctor 
Adair made a long speech on the subject of hazing one 
day in chapel, telling us that the school had too much dig- 
nity to allow such indignities, and that if any of the rules 
of the school were broken in an attempt at such a thing the 
offenders would be vigorously persecuted. 

“Of course,” he concluded, “‘a little innocent fun is no 
harm. A joke’”—and he actually looked at us three and 
grinned—‘‘can be appreciated by all of us.” 

Everybody laughed but the Freshmen. 

Well, anyway, after that speech we Freshmen felt a little 
easier, We thought that the Sophomores would let us alone. 
At any rate, we did not think that they would try to per- 
petrate any indignities, but that was just where we were 
green again. 

It wasn’t but three nights after that Midge and Glo and 
I were awakened at about two in the morning by Lidia and 
the bunch of Sophomores who had been on the train. They 
made us get up and follow them, and we didn’t dare squeak. 

There is a big chute in all the dormitories, through which 
the trunks are lowered into the basement, and the one in our 
hall still had the pulley hitched up with the rope over it. 
If you draw the rope up and sit on the big knot at one end, 
and then hold the other end of the rope and let it slip 
through your hands, you can let yourself down into the 
basement with ease and a fair amount of comfort. There is 
a trick to it that we Freshmen didn’t know anything about, 

(Continued on page 48) 

















“If your heart learns nothing then you cannot ever be great 


CHAPTER V 
A New Life for 
Harriet 


HAT Aijleen had 
said of Aunt Mar- 
cia’s romance stirred 


Harriet’s imagination. Be- 
fore going to sleep at night, 
she let her thoughts play 
with it—once Aunt Marcia 
had been beautiful. She had 
worn velvets and _ jewels. 
That prince had loved her 
and had sought to share his 
throne with her. There were 
many moments when Harriet reveled in her imaginings, 
impatient for Aileen to be at her probings. 

Yet she was, nevertheless, not quite at her ease about the 
conspiracy. Whenever she wrote home, the guilty feeling 
would once more sweep over her. For, no matter what 
Aunt Marcia was like, the fact remained that she had gen- 
erously sent for the girls and was entertaining them most 
royally. Thinking of this—remembering the sturdy frank- 
ness of her mother and father—Harriet would feel a re- 
vulsion for the girl she seemed almost unwittingly to have 
become, and a rebellion against Aileen. 

Then thought of the mysterious romance would return, 
and she would take up her pen and write guardedly to her 
father and mother of Aunt Marcia. 


“She is very dignified. She does not talk much. But 





Heart’s Desire 


If you were turned loose in the shops 

of New York with one hundred crisp **: 

dollars in your hand, would you 
have done as Harriet did? 


By JANE ABBOTT 
Illustrations by Charles Andrew Bryson 


(For what has happened so far in this story see page 56.) 





. Put your dreams in your little pocket now and be young’ 


Miss 
Pepper, and I guess she hired 


she has a secretary, 
her to talk for her. Miss 
Pepper says something and 
Aunt ~Marcia echoes her. 
Aunt Marcia is very kind to 
She plans the nicest 
things. Each morning Miss 
Pepper tells us what Aunt 
Marcia wants us to do. 
Sometimes I feel as though 
I was Miss Pepper’s company 
because Aunt Marcia most 
always is too busy to go 
with us. But I love Miss 
Pepper. I love her awfully.” 

Of Aileen and Cynthia 
and her delight in finding 
them at Aunt Marcia’s she wrote lavishly. “Aileen’s won- 
derful. She’s very pretty and stylish and knows about 
everything. She is fun, too, and I think she likes me bet- 
ter than she likes Cynthia. She says I am an awful kid, 
though I’m only a year younger than she is, but she says 
that is because I haven’t the refinement of the East. I 
guess she is very fashionable, for she tells us about parties 
she has gone to that are grown-up parties and she always 
knows just how to act. I shall try to get as refined as 
she is. Cynthia is not refined, either. Aileen calls her 
an egg. I feel sorry for her because she acts so frightened 
all the time. She won’t say a word unless we make her. 
She has lovely hair, red and a lot of it, and her eyes are big 
and dark brown, but she’s white as a ghost. Aileen is 
white, too, but her cheeks are pink and Cynthia’s are yel- 
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lowish.” She wrote long accounts of each day’s happenings. 

In Harriet’s letter to Nancy, Aileen’s beauty claimed 
first place. ‘When she looks at you she is just like that 
lovely doll you had. Don’t you remember when we laid 
her down, how her blue eyes would look under the long 
black lashes? Well, Aileen’s are like that when she looks 
at you. Her lashes are so heavy that she cannot open her 
eyelids wide, honestly. Aileen says she knows lots of men. 
And I think she is in love. She showed me a photograph 
she brought with her. She keeps it under her clothes in 
the bureau. She says his name is Roderick DeCovey. Isn’t 
that a grand name? He looks like Richard Barthelmess. 
She wouldn’t tell me anything more about him, but she 
blushed very hard—” 

And so, as the days passed, each full of excitement and 
novelty, Harriet allowed herself to be swept along. Noth- 
ing seemed to matter except having a good time—and 
solving the mystery about Aunt Marcia. 

Aileen, with her whisperings and her flattering air of re- 
garding Harriet alone as worthy of being her confidante, en- 
chanted the girl from the western ranch. Harriet’s admira- 
tion, which spilled 
from her lips at every 
opening, and shone 
always in her eyes 
when they rested on 
Aileen’s face, would 
have been embarrass- 
ing to almost any 
other girl. But Ai- 
leen took it to her- 
self hungrily and 
singled out Harriet 
for special attention. 
Vanished soon w: 
Harriet’s plan of 
finding there in New 
York an answer to 
her dream of becom- 
ing a dancer like 


Miss Monte. The 
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little card on which the latter had written the name and 
New York address of her own teacher lay neglected in 
Harriet’s bureau drawer. 

Her life at the ranch slipped further and further awav. 
She grew accustomed to the silence of the house, to Saun- 
ders’ solemn face, to Bettine’s ill-disguised unfriendliness. 
She even dared to laugh aloud at Aileen’s easy nonsense 
during the formal dinner each day, when Aunt Marcia sat 
in state at the end of the table. 

Miss Pepper ate dinner with them, and this Aileen 
thought funny. “Aunt Marica spoils her. ‘That’s why 
she doesn’t know her place,” she said. 

Harriet thought Aunt Marcia perhaps kept her at the 
table to do her talking for her. At dinner they always de- 
scribed what they had done during the day. 

“Tell your Aunt Marcia what you saw—” Miss Pepper 
would begin. 

Aileen never needed any prompting. She had appro- 
priated the place at Aunt Marcia’s right hand. Invariably, 
she would begin, ‘““We’ve had the best day, Aunt Marcia, 
and | am thinking every minute how wonderful you are 
to us!” 

And Harriet, listening to Aileen, and looking across the 
table into Miss Pepper’s smiling eyes, would again feel a 
qualm, as though her secret with Aileen were in some way 
holding Miss Pepper away from her. She felt that she 
could love Miss Pepper deeply—did love her, already. She 
was friendly and kind—but just a little distant. How 
lovely she was in her evening dress—that dress which Aileen 
said was too plain to be stylish. 

At such moments, Harriet would falter in her allegiance 
to Aileen as the dearest thing which New York had brought 
her. But as they went from the dining-room, Aileen would 
reach for her hand and press it fondly—and once more 
Harriet would forget her guilty feeling. 


CHAPTER VI 
A Green Dress and a Gold One 


With one exception, Harriet followed Aileen’s wishes. 
That exception was Cynthia. Cynthia was now with them 
through Harriet’s insistence. 

“We can’t leave her out—,” she had argued with Aileen. 

“Well,” Aileen had reluctantly agreed, “tell her if you 
want to, but don’t you dare say we are doing anything about 
it. I’m getting along too famously with Bettine to have 
any one spoil things now. You have to go slow with that 
woman—she’s sharp.” 

So Cynthia was told Aunt Marcia’s story—or rather, the 
story which Mattie Taylor had said was Aunt Marcia’s. 

“Aunt Marcia’s lived,” Aileen concluded grandly. “She’s 
lived so much that now it’s all over. She’s finished. She’s 
had everything anyone could want and so much of it that 
life doesn’t mean anything to her any more. That’s 
why she’s the way she is.” 

Suddenly Cynthia spoke. “Aunt Marcia’s like 
a vase my mother has. When it’s empty it’s a lovely 
transparent blue, and when it’s full, it turns dark 
and stony looking.” Flushing at her impulsive out- 

burst, Cynthia shrank a little into herself, fear- 
ful that Aileen and Harriet might laugh at 
her fancies. 

Harriet swept her a quick interested look. 
“Why, Aunt Marcia is just like that,” she 
agreed. But her interest was in Cynthia’s 
having said it rather than in Aunt 
Marcia being like the vase. She 
wished Cynthia would talk more 
often. She had lovely thoughts. 

To Harriet, Aileen expressed 


The gold cloth dress lay in a little heap, 
wn Bright tears wet Aileen’s eyes, 
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sentiments concerning their entertainment which were not 
so pretty as those she prattled to Aunt Marcia. 

“The Aquarium! That’s hick, Nobody who is anything 
goes there any more. I'm sick to death of sight-seeing. I 
want to go into the stores. I wish Aunt Marcia would put 
some money into our hands and tell us go play with it. 
I'd have a romp!” 

Almost as though Aunt Marcia had heard Aileen’s com- 
plaint, the next day Miss Pepper gave each one of them a 
roll of crisp bills. ‘Aunt Marcia thinks you may like to 
do a little shopping. It’s fun going through the stores 
when you’ve money to spend. You may spend it any way 
you like. I do not think Aunt Marcia will hold you to 
any accounting.” 

Harriet colored guiltily and locked at Aileen, but that 
young lady was coolly counting the money. 

“May we go alone?” she asked, with that little edge 
of hauteur she always used toward Miss Pepper. 

“Of course you may go alone. It would be no fun with 
someone tagging you. You may order James and the car 
whenever you want it.” She went out of the room. 

“One hundred dollars! Did you count it, Harriet?” 
Aileen’s voice lifted shrilly. 

“One hundred dollars!” Harriet looked down at the 
bills that crackled under her fingers. All her own—to buy 
whatever she wished. All the “wants” she had ever 
had pounded through her excited head. 

Aileen controlled her excitement. “That isn’t much— 
compared to what Aunt Marcia could give us,” she con- 
descended. ‘‘But—” shrugging her shoulders, “‘it will buy 
us something! Let me help you pick out a dress, Harriet. 
You need one—you look as though you’d come out of the 
Ark.” 

“T don’t think I want to spend it on a dress,” Harriet 
said quickly. 

“Then what are you going to do with it?” 

Harriet answered, “I don’t know, truly.” She did not 
know, yet. She had never had so much money in her life. 
But she did not like to tell Aileen that—Aileen who said 
one hundred dollars wasn’t much. 

“Oh, this is fun! We'll send the car back and have 
lunch somewhere by ourselves. Go find Cynthia and tell 
her if she wants to go with us she’s got to be ready now,” 
prattled Aileen. 

When Harriet explained their plans, Cynthia shook her 
head. “I don’t believe I want to go. I—I guess 
maybe I’ll stay here or—” She looked shyly at 
Harriet. “I guess I’ll go to the library—you 
know, where Miss Pepper took us the other 
day. I’d like to look at some of those books 
again. Only—only don’t tell Aileen.” 

As Harriet and Aileen rode down the wide, 
sunny stretch of Fifth Avenue, Harriet tried to 
muster courage to tell Aileen that she wanted 
to buy a bed lamp for her mother like the one in 
her room and something for her father and for 
Rodney. But she could not find the courage in 
the face of Aileen’s determination that she 
should have a new dress. 

Aileen steered her straight to the dress department of 
one of the big stores. ‘Show us some of your latest mod- 
els,” she haughtily directed a sales clerk. 

Harriet followed Aileen and the sales clerk to a fitting 
room and let them slip dress after dress over her bewildered 
head. “Oh, no, that isn’t becoming,” Aileen would say, 
or “That is much too plain,” or “That isn’t her color.” 
Harriet felt very young, and a little helpless. Neverthe- 
less, she liked the unwonted feel of soft crépe and chiffon 
and crackly silk against her bare arms. 

Aileen finally chose a pale green georgette, flimsy with sil- 
ver lace and traced over with silver embroidery. Harriet 
loved it. Misty green and silver, it made her think of 


the filmy costume in which she had danced as the Moon 
Maiden. “We'll take that,” said Aileen. “How much 
is it?” 

The price was sixty dollars. It had been more. “It’s 
a bargain,” Aileen whispered to Harriet. At that moment 
Harriet would have given all her crisp bills for the lovely 
dress. Reluctantly she let the sales clerk take the garment 
away long enough to wrap it up. She wanted to keep it 
in her hands. 

“I’m going to try on evening dresses, now,”’ announced 
Aileen. ‘You can go and amuse yourself if you want to, 
only don’t get lost. I'll meet you at the elevator on the 
first floor in an hour.” 

Harriet wandered through the store, idly looking over 
the tempting wares offered for sale. At the appointed 
time Aileen joined her, prettily flushed by her own orgy of 
spending. She, too, carried a box. “I found a dream. 
When I put it on it looked as though it had been made for 
me. It looked so well on me that the clerk called the 
buyer in to see it.” 

(Continued on page 52) 
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“I'll let you have 
the rest of my 


money,”” Harriet } 
said, soothingly. 





The Winnets of the 


What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Contest 


Hildegarde Fitzgerald of Dunkirk, New York, is awarded first place, 
closely followed by Elixabeth Virginia Cameron of Washington, D.C, in 
second place, and Alice Langlois of Pittsburg, Kansas, in third place 


Troop No. 29, Washington, D. C.; 


girl who entered the What-I- Professor of Journalism, Columbia University Lillian Moore, Troop No. 5, Balti- 


| Rx to congratulate every By WALTER B. PITKIN 


Wish-in-my-Mazazine Contest 
of THe AMERICAN Girt. Your 
hundreds of ballots and letters show 
me the keen and intelligent interest you are 
taking as assistant editors of your own maga- 
zine, for Miss Ferris has told me that you 
serve in that capacity. 

You can well imagine the difficulty I have 
had in judging the relative merits of so many 
splendid letters. And you have made me 
wish I could visit every one of your troops 
or your groups of friends to share in the good 
times you are all having! I am happy to 
have served as your Judge in this contest— 
despite the difficulty I have met in endeavor- 
ing to select three letters as the best of all. 

However, I have at last reached my de- 
cision as follows. First place I would award 
to Hildegarde Fitzgerald of Dunkirk, New 
York. She has told her story delightfully 
and with a genuine appreciation for inter- 
esting detail. In addition to this considera- 
tion, I would call your attention to the “good 
time” which she selected as her subject. It 
is a good time which reveals individual ini- 
tiative, with good results and with pleasure 
to everyone of the group. This, I take it, is 
one of the aims of Girl Scouting—to give 
every girl a chance to show what she can do 
in her troop. And when her individual ini- 
tiative is most happily at work, the results are 
good and bring pleasure to all the members. 

Second place, I award to Elizabeth Vir- 
ginia Cameron of Washington, D. C. This 
letter, as well as Hildegarde’s, is written de- 
lightfully and with appreciation for inter- 
esting detail. I think, too, that it makes an | gas 
interesting contrast to Hildegarde’s—telling Sa 
as it does of the paper which a group of girls 
edited and printed. I wish I might look in 
at an Editorial Board meeting of the Wig 
Wag! 

In third place comes Alice Langlois of 
Pittsburg, Kansas. This story is vividly re- 
lated and the subject which Alice chose is 
of troop work deserving of very high com- 
mendation. 
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more, Md.; Josephine Pagan, Has- 
tings-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Marion C. 
Phillips, Troop No. 2, Orlando, 
Fla.; Mary Sheridan, Mukwonago, Wis.; 
Suzanne Tenney, Troop No. 1, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; Betty Warren, Troop No. 28, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Since I know all of you are anxious to read 
the prize winning letters, we are printing two 
of them here—and some of the honorable 
mentions will appear in later issues. , 





“She's on a Newspaper” 


By HILDEGARDE FITZGERALD 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 


If Mr. Williams will pardon me for ap- 
propriating his title, I will proceed to give 
my version of that headline. 

The newspaper to which I am referring 
is not one of the modern machine-printed 
sheets, but a hand-written paper, which I 
edit weekly. It bears the imposing ( ?) title 
of The Weezer Weekly, being named after 
my nickname, ‘‘“Wee.” 

The first edition was printed on April 24th 
of this year, and since then, a copy has been 
issued every Friday. 

The circulation? This is the most unique 
feature of the paper and one of which I am 
inordinately proud. After leaving the Wee- 
zer office, the paper travels the following 
route: Montreal, Ciinton, Batavia, Corning, 
Buftalo, Warren, Fort Monroe, Fredericks- 
burg, St. Paul and South Newburg, then 
back to the office. Because of the large 
amount of labor entailed, only one copy is cir- 
culated. Consequently those at the end of 
the route are in rather hard luck, having to 
read stale news. Poor things! 

Of the ten out-of-town subscribers, I have 
met three. The rest I know only through 
letters and snapshots. Each of the readers 
sends in some sort of contributions, and often 
my news-box is filled to overflowing. 


I wish also to place the following upon the Honorable Usually the Weezer consists of six sheets, and sometimes 
Mention Roll: Dorothy Bray, Troop No. 9, Colorado (according to time and material) four or eight. The first 
Springs, Colo.; Louise Carrel, Marion, Ala.; Bernice page is divided into four columns containing the editorial, 
Gibbs, Los Angeles, Calif.; Helen Haskell, Troop No. 9, news events of the day and social column. The second 
White Bear, Minn.; Wendela Hawkins, Troop No. 6, San page is devoted to a travelogue, written by our globe- 
Francisco, Calif.; Margaret Howser, Baltimore, Md.; trotter, whose father is an army officer, and a movie re- 
Maude E. Jones, Troop No. 6, Svracuse, N. Y.; Therselda view by the Montreal subscriber. Page three is one of the 
Kaplan, Troop No. 47, New York City; Adrienne Mayer, (Continued on page 63) 
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For Your “Cookie Chest” 


Scrunchy, sugary, spicy cooktes—just the thing to fill gay Christmas boxes, 
and what Girl Scout does not adore them? 


OU know, don’t you, 

that almost every coun- 

try has its “national 
dish.” China has its chop 
suey, Italy its spaghetti, Ire- 
land its Irish stew, and India 
its spicy curries. And do you know what 7 think? I 
truly believe that the “national dish” of all Girl Scouts, 
is—cookies! And really, I can’t think of any national dish 
that could possibly be so good and so wise a choice. Every- 
body likes cookies all the year round, and every girl can 
make them. Just wait until you read a little further on 
about the recipes for scrunchy, sugary, spicy cookies which 
were sent in for the recent Cooking Contest! 

Meantime, I should like to talk a moment about the 
principal types of cookies, with a few suggestions as to how 
to make them in the easiest, quickest way possible. There 
are three main kinds of cookies: 

Rolled, dropped and cut. 

The cut cookies are made from a batter just like cake, 
except that it is kept a little stiffer. After it 1s mixed, 
spread it into a well-greased shallow pan. Bake in a hot 
oven, or if the mixture contains fruits and nuts, bake in a 
moderate oven, more slowly. Before it cools, cut in pre- 
ferred style, as into strips, diamonds, or other fancy shapes. 

And the secret of making a successful, tender, crisp rolled 
cookie is to chill the dough thoroughly before rolling out. 
You can do this by mixing up a batch of dough several 
hours in advance and laying it in the refrigerator. Or, in 
cold weather, you may set the bowl outside—the colder 
the dough, the crisper the cookies. In making any cookies 
of this type, follow the standard directions for mixing cake. 
First cream the butter and sugar, then add other ingredients 
alternately. 

The usual method of making rolled cookies is to take 
some of the dough, lay on a floured board, and roll out with 
a rolling-pin until it is about one-third of an inch thick. 
Then cut with whatever fancy cutter you prefer. But a 
much easier method is to shape the whole roll of dough 
(before you chill it) into a long sausage of the same diame- 
ter as the cookies you wish to make,—say the size of a sil- 
ver dollar. Place this roll carefully on a flat platter or 
trav and chill. Now when you are ready to make the 
cookies, all you have to do is to slice thin sections or 
dollars off the end of the roll with a sharp knife. And 
there are your cookies without any rolling out or cutting 
at all! You may press the roll square, or oblong instead 
of round, if you prefer these shapes. Remember that each 
thin slice is a cookie. 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


Assisted by Flora Best of Troop 14, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


I will give you a standard 
recipe for a rolled cookie, and 
then you can vary it in many 
ways by using different spices 
and ingredients. Here it is: 


Standard Rolled Sugar Cookie Recipe 


1 cup butter or shortening 
2 cups sugar 

4 egg yolks 

% cup sweet or sour milk 
Y% teaspoon salt 


3% cups flour (about) 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
Y teaspoon baking soda 
(if sour milk used) 
1 teaspoon flavoring or spice 


Cream butter and sugar. Add unbeaten yolks and beat. 
Add liquids and fold in twice-sifted dry ingredients. Add 
flavoring. Chill thoroughly. Cut 1/3-inch thick and bake 
15 minutes in hot oven (400 degrees). This makes about 
96 cookies. 

Some cookies have all the ingredients in the original 
dough. Others are sprinkled with sugar, nuts ofr spice 
after they are cut out. Sometimes it is nice to give them 
a “glaze” by brushing them over with unbeaten white of 
egg and sprinkling with powdered sugar or colored sugars 
before baking. ‘The best handling is to have your pan or 
cookie sheet on one side of you, and the board with the cut 
cookies on the other. Then you can do a rapid “pick-up” 
of the cookies from board to pan. Use your broad, flexible 
spatula to pick them up with. Then bake in small batches 
at a time. 

Here is one place where baking and the exact tempera- 
ture of the oven has a great deal to do with the success of 
the product. Always use a special lightweight iron “cookie 
sheet,” if you can, instead of any pan. You can buy these 
for about one dollar each, fitted with a ring handle to pull 
them out. Or you may get your own home tinsmith to 
cut you such iron sheets to fit the exact measures of your 
own range oven. It is always best to use two sheets. Then, 
while you are cutting out the first sheetful, you can be 
baking the second. 

Now, as to the heat of the oven. Cookies, as you know, 
are very thin and therefore must bake quickly. For rolled 
cookies we require what is called a “hot oven,” which 
registers 400° F. If you can have a heat regulating at- 
tachment on your range, you can set it to just 400° F. 
And it will require from ten to fifteen minutes for the 
baking. Another point to remember is that you are to 
remove the cookies gently while they are still warm, so 
that they will not break. Do this with your wide and 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Mother Goose 
acquired a long- 
needed home and 
nursery, thanks 
to Troop 25, at 
the Doll Show in 
St. Louis, Mis- 


souri 











Girl Scouts from all over the metropolitan district of New York City bore Christmas stockings 
not only filled but brimming over—some trailing in the wake of even larger trees, wreaths, drums, 
games, and bulging mysteries in white tissue paper—to their headquarters for distribution. 
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And a joyful Christmas too 
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HEREVER they may 

be, Girl Scouts are 
planning good times not only for 
themselves but for others through 
these last joyous and crowded 
days of “just before Christmas” 
—parties and toys and stockings, 
plays and programs and carols, 
happy acts of friendliness, from 
which comes the finest under- 
standing of Christmas—or, as 
we sing it in the old Carol, 














Love and joy come to you 

And a joyful Christmas too; 

And God bless you and send 

You a Happy New Year— 

And God send you a Happy 
New Year 
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In Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
toys of all sorts and condi- 
tions were gathered in for 
skillful touches in the Girl 
Scout Toy Hospital 


Girl Scouts of St. Paul, 

Minnesota, fashioned their 

own crimson costumes 

(roomy enough to allow for 

warm sweaters beneath), in 

which they went caroling 
on Christmas Eve 











A Stockingful of Girl 


Parties and holly-covered baskets of gifts, carol-singing 
come pouring in at Christmas trom Girl Scout troops. 








Troops in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Prepare Christmas gift for ‘‘The American 
Girl” 


AVE you any extra copies of 

THE AMERICAN GIRL, that you 

could spare us for distribution?” 
wrote Mrs. Rhoda W. Thrower of 
the Atlanta Girl Scouts. “We have set 
a minimum subscribing standard of 
60% for our Girl Scouts, which we 
shall reach the first of January, 1927. 
[‘Note the conviction!’ ejaculated Glad- 
ima Scout.] If you can help us, we 
shall thank you very much.” Did Helen 
Ferris send them? By return mail! 


Rochester, N. Y., Girl Scouts 
Trimmed live trees from State College 


Yes, the State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse agreed, and sent fifty Nor- 
wegian pine seedlings to Girl Scouts of 
Rochester, N. Y., who then potted, 
trimmed, tagged with information on 
their care, and distributed the tiny 
Christmas trees to fifty shut-ins. And 
the best of the story is that not only 
in December but through the wintry 
months that followed and that are often 
gray and long in passing over sick beds, 
the little trees continued green and fresh 
and fragrant in their small clay pots. 
In the spring the girls will collect the 
trees and plant them on the Girl Scout 
camp site at Sodus Point. 

Buffalo Girl Scouts organized swiftly 
to send relief to Florida. Then, after 
the shipments were made, what did 
these energetic troops set about but an 
International Conference! For that is 
really what is formed when Girl Scout 
representatives from western New York 
and southern Canada meet together. 


California Girl Scouts 
Wrapped packages for Soldiers’ Home 


As many of the patients in the Sol- 
diers’ Home Hospital were receiving no 
income at all, Girl Scouts in Glendale 
included a paper dollar along with candy 
in each soldier’s package, for everyone 
knows that half the fun of Christmas 
lies in planning and purchasing accord- 
ing to your own ideas, 

One of the handicrafts that Santa 
Barbara girls learned at camp last sum- 
mer was jig saw puzzle making. Their 
skill now comes in handily for Christ- 


mas presents. Moreover, the same tools 
plus a sprinkling of imagination make 
those fascinating two dimension toys cut 
in outline from thin boards and brightly 
painted. 


Everyone in Topeka, Kansas, 
Helped run Community Store 


Along with the Boy Scouts who col- 
lected and mended toys, and the Girl 
Reserves, who dressed dolls, the Girl 
Scouts collected and dressed one hundred 
and five dolls, and were placed in entire 
charge of the toy counter of the Com- 
munity Store run by the city Provident 
Association.’ Articles in’ this store were 
placed on sale to coupon holders—the 
coupons being previously issued by the 
Association to families considered most 
in need of them. 

Over in Parsons and in Wichita, the 
girls collected dolls and toys of all sorts 
for children at Christmas. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Tries but new plans 


“Many of our troops are adopting a 
new plan in place of the old time Christ- 
mas basket for needy families,” writes 
the Local Director of Pittsburgh. “The 
Associated Charities remind us that most 
of the fun of Christmas is in the plan- 
ning for it, and a Christmas Basket— 





nice as it is—cannot possibly be half 
as much fun to a family as a few dollars 
which they could use to make their very 
own wishes come true.” Here are a few 
suggestions which the Associated Chari- 
ties made to the Girl Scout troops. 

First: Instead of giving a Christmas 
Basket, give the money that you would 
spend on it to the Associated Charities. 
They will send you a special list of needy 
families and will gladly let you choose 
the one you wish to help. Your troop 
might like to give enough money for a 
Christmas tree for a family; or for a 
Christmas dinner, letting the family 
have the fun of marketing for it them- 
selves. 

Second: Other Christmas gift sug- 
gestions are good for all the year around. 
For instance, a gift of money to the 
Associated Charities might help to keep 
some girl of Girl Scout age in school 
by helping with her expenses, or they 
might help clothe some child whose 
father is unable to work, or they might 
give enough money to provide a family 
with milk for a time. 

Third: Every Girl Scout is urged to 
sell as many Christmas seals as possible 
in her family and among her friends. 

Fourth: The Toy Mission (or Asso- 
ciated Charities, Homes, or Orphanages) 
is always glad to have donations of used 
toys and dolls, and many Girl Scouts 





Girl Scouts of Saadheanter N. Y., displayed baskets of fruit and live Christmas trees—seedlings 
pte trimmed with cranberries and tinsel 
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cout Christmas News 


and community Christmas trees—these plans and more 
How do you plan to celebrate? Tell us on a postal card 


have found it easy to collect toys that 
will make welcome gifts. 


Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Features ‘‘The American Girl’’ 


Girl Scout Echoes, written and pub- 
lished by the Patrol Leaders’ Associa- 
tion of Portsmouth, Ohio, recently car- 
ried a front page column describing 
Tue AMERICAN GIRL as a magazine 
for all girls. Splendid work, O Patrol 
Leaders of the Echoes! Through such 
help from the Girl Scouts THE 
AMERICAN Gir will continue to grow 
larger and better, to include more 
stories from your favorite authors, 
more pages of everything you want with 
every year. 

In Toledo, Girl Scouts are now hard 
at work finishing up towels, curtains, 
pillows, and other gifts to families in 
need of them, for this year the girls 
resolved “to make rather than buy.” In 
Middletown a similar plan was fol- 
lowed for a “White Christmas” (every 
gift a “white” gift), in cooperation with 
the Welfare Department. 


A Virginia Troop 


Received welcome from Confederate veteran 


Magazines, candies, writing paper— 
everything that a gentleman could use 
and enjoy—were brought packed in a 


Brownie Pack I of Chicago, Illinois, meets on Saturday afternoons to practise Christmas carols— 


generous basket covered with holly and 
running cedar to a Confederate veteran 
at the Soldiers’ Home, by a Girl Scout 
troop in Richmond. What fun they all 
had together that Christmas Eve! One 
of the girls declared the veteran was 
no better than a five-year-old when he 
persisted that he wouldn’t sleep a wink 
that night without one small peek in- 
side the basket. And then what do 
you suppose came to the troop a few 
days later? A check for his final bit 
of savings “to be used in some way 
by which others would receive as much 
enjoyment as he had.” 


In East Chicago and Indiana 
Harbor, Indiana 


Girl Scouts give ‘‘Big Sister Party”’ 


Girl Scouts in these twin cities of 
Indiana united last Christmas to give 
a “Big Sister Party” for the poorer 
children of the cities. Under the ‘direc- 
tion of the Department of Community 
Recreation—which also provided candy 
and a Christmas tree—the party took 
place in the auditorium of one of the 
public schools. Each Girl Scout called 
for her guest, escorted her to the party, 
saw that she received a gift from the 
tree, and in general “had a good time.” 
After the party was over she saw her 
guest safely—and happily—home. 





and meets again on Christmas Eve to sing them 
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A New Jersey Troop 
Won subscription to ‘The American Girl”’ 


For six months Patrol Two of 
Troop Ten of New Brunswick held to 
a high, unswerving standard for attend- 
ance, dues, inspection, and various 
achievements in Girl Scouting that 
finally won them the Inter-patrol Con- 
test, with its award of a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

An Inter-troop Song Contest marked 
the Christmas party given by the North 
Hudson, N. J., Council to Girl Scouts 
in its district. Troop Four of this 
Council—we might also disclose—sent 
Christmas boxes to an Indian boy of 
nine and a Kentucky mountain girl of 
eleven, whom it supports in schools. 


In Greenville, South Carolina, 
Each Girl Scout Played Santa Claus to a 
family 


One girl, in fact, appeared at the door 
in actual Santa Claus costume bearing 
a small, decorated tree on her back. She 
then spent an afternoon’s fun—as did 
the others—in playing Girl Scout games 
with the children, telling them stories, 
and finally in “having the tree,” on 
which hung a tiny but glorious gift for 
every child. The grand climax came 
when the Girl Scout spread forth a 
picnic-party-supper. 

In Columbia the Girl Scouts assisted 
the Better Films Committee in a Christ- 
mas entertainment for the orphanages. 
First came the gay task of filling 
tarlatan stockings with candies and nuts, 
then of decorating the tree, and finally 
of ushering at the performance itself. 


Philadelphia Girl Scouts 


Present Flowers to Princess! 


When the Princess of Sweden came 
to Philadelphia, the Girl Scouts there 
discovered that she is also the President 
of the Swedish Girl Guides. Now Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, who is our own Hon- 
orary President, was accompanying the 
Princess that day. The Girl Scouts ac- 
cordingly chose several among them- 
selves whom the girls were used to 
seeing in perfect uniform, to present 
flowers to both Girl Guide and Girl 
Scout Presidents—the Royal Princess 
of Sweden and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge! 

(Continued on page 57) 

















Marjorie Waldron of 
Taunton, Mass., prefers 
rabbits to all other pets. 
“‘Pigeons like peanuts,”’ 
writes Carrie Van Nos- 
trand from St. Albans, 

New York 


REN’T they darling,” a Girl Scout 

said of the Beholder pets last 
month—“and do print some more of the 
stories.” Here they are—two stories 
which received Honorable Mention. 


Rikky Tikky Tavy 

LL my life I have had pets—dogs, 

kittens, donkeys, fish, birds, but the 
pet that stands out to me as my favorite 
was a ferret. Mother got her for me 
from a man that had just three, and I 
named her Rikky Tikky Tavy, after Kip- 
ling’s famous mongoose. 

She was a small, lean little creature, 
with a glorious coat of golden brown fur 
and small, beady eyes that, despite their 
sharpness, seemed to hold a look of hu- 
morous understanding of the world in 
which they lived. Rikky was the most 
friendly beast I have ever known out- 
side of dogs. To everyone, great or 
small, she was ready to extend the hand 
of goodfellowship. She was, moreover, 
always a sport, and whether she fell in 
the pool or, as once, got a load of dirt 
dumped on her, she accepted life calmly 
and was as cheerful as ever. 

I taught her to lead on a leash, but 
her favorite mode of taking her airing 
was to lie motionless around my neck, 
and I have had many people stand and 
talk to me, thinking all the time that I 
simply wore a fur neckpiece. 

I often talked to Rikky about Girl 
Scouting and she seemed to understand 
whatever I would say to her. 

Yes, I loved this small beast, and when 
she lost her life by being friendly to a 
stranger, I realized that she was a better 
Scout than I can ever be and that the 
motto that she seemed to have selected 
was never more loyally lived up to, “A 
Girl Scout is Cheerful.” 

ADELE BoARDMAN, 
Troop 18, Frisco, Celo. 





The Beholder 


‘‘Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder’ 


The Beholder publishes your letters, not 
more than 275 words in length, telling o/ 
something interesting you have seen outdoors 
You may also draw in India ink headings and 
illustrations for this page, as well as send in 
your nature photographs. 

Give your name, age and troop number 
To every girl whose contribution 1s accepted, 


The Beholder will award a book. 


Aftermath 


The brown tents have fallen, 
The snow is piled along 
The sheet of ice that was 
The Lake. 
Campfire has many moons 
Been ashen cold, mess is 
No longer known ’mid that 
Lone Wood. 
From stark still trees the birds 
Long since have flown; and yet 
Camp lives! Camp lives within 
Our hearts. 
DorotHy OsBoRNE, 
Troop 6, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Temperamental Turtles 


Having always lived in the city, I 
haven’t been allowed much in the way 
of pets. Imagine, then, the ecstasy felt 
when my mother brought me home a pair 
of the dearest South American turtles 
that ever poked an inquisitive head out 
of a shell! They were about the size 
of a hen’s egg, with beautifully mottled 
shells and tiny bullet heads with a splash 
of red on top. I immediately named 
them Billy and Jean, after some good 
friends of ours. 

Not knowing their wandering nature, 
we placed the two in a large, bowl- 
shaped affair, on the living-room table. 
A few minutes later, I came in to see 
if they were all right. One was there, 
sleeping serenely, but we hunted high and 
low for the other, discovering him, at 
last, half-way across the room. That 
was a lesson for us, and ever afterwards 
a wire cake rack reposed over the turtles. 

You might think that we had trouble 
in telling them apart, but nothing like 
that ever happened. Turtles have just 
as much individuality and personality as 
most humans and a lot more than some. 
Jean was the most melancholy creature 
I ever saw. ‘She would sit all day long 
with her head in her shell, only sticking 
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“‘For a lively pet, try a 

calf!’’ suggests Jeanette 

Flood, whowon herDairy- 

Maid Badge last summer 

ona farm near Chicago. 
Illinois 













which consisted of 
shreds of raw meat—the turtles’ only 


it out for dinner, 
food. Billy was exactly the opposite. 
Restlessness and activity were his main 
characteristics. He stepped all over poor 
Jean, paying no more attention to her 
than to a stick of wood. Every time I 
went by the table where they were, he 
would stick his impudent head up through 
the wires of the cake rack, and just beg 
to have his head scratched. No matter 
how busy I might be, he was such an 
irresistible little beggar that I always 
ended up by scratching his head. 

Yet he was very particular who 
touched him. If anyone except my 
mother and me tried to pet him, into the 
shell went his head, and there it stayed 
until the person went away. 

He was affectionate, too. I used to 
take him outdoors and allow him to 
crawl all over me, his little claws prick- 
ing ever so slightly as he walked on my 
skin. I really believe that turtle was as 
fond of me as any dog or cat could have 
been. 

Then one day Jean mysteriously dis- 
appeared. I wasn’t particularly sorry 
about her, but when Billy vanished some 
time later, his loss nearly broke my heart. 
I may have other pets, but none will 
ever hold the place in my heart that mis- 
chievous Billy, the turtle, held. 


BarsarRA Denny, 
Troop 8, Worcester, Mass. 


Looks Right 


At a small country school the teacher 
held a lesson on animals. “Why does a 
dog hang out his tongue when running?” 


she asked. The inevitable small boy held 


up his hand. 
“Yes, Tommy, what is it?” she in- 
quired. 


“To balance its tail,” was the reply. 
—From “The Guide to Nature” booklet. 
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THE EPIC OF KINGS: Hero Taces or ANCIENT 
Persia. Ill. by Wilfred Jones. $2.50 


A thrill about ancient days for the friend in high school or college. 
A book which older people will enjoy. 


THE ALHAMBRA: Patace or MystTERY AND 


SPLENDOR. By Washington Irving. Edited by 
Mabel Williams. Ill. by Warwick Goble. The 
Children’s Classics. $1.75 


Tales magical, humorous, ghostly, and romantic, with the Spanish 
background so vividly described by a great American traveler. 


ELIZA AND THE ELVES. By Rachel Field. Til. 
by Elizabeth MacKinstry. $2.00 
All about Eliza’s strange adventures, the Fairy Gentleman and 


His Dumpling Wife, and the Elfin Pup. A book for six- to eight- 
year-olds which some people will never be too old to read. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN. By George 
MacDonald. Iil. by Francis Bedford. The Chil- 
dren’s Classics. $1.75 


A charmingly illustrated edition of an old favorite, for children 
under ten. 


THE LIGHT PRINCESS. By George MacDonald. 
Ill. by Dorothy Lathrop. The Little Library. $1.00 


She was so light that she weighed nothing at all. Of course she 
was bewitched. 
or eight. 


A magical tale for boys and girls of six, seven, 


KATHARINE ADAMS 
MARGARET ASHMUN 


edition. 


New York 
Boston 





A BOOK IS THE RIGHT GIFT 
FOR EVERY NAME 
YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


BOOKS 


LIKE THESE WILL BE JUST THE 
THING FOR YOUR SISTERS, YOUR 
COUSINS, AND YOUR AUNTS 


DON’T FORGET the standard girls’ books by 


Send for ‘‘Books for Boys and Girls,’’ 1926 
Over 400 titles. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 
Atlanta 





THE TALE OF THE GOOD CAT JUPIE. By 
Neely McCoy. Introd. by James Stephens. $1.75 


Jean is the little girl who kept house for a big, black cat in a house 
by the side of the road. 


BECKY LANDERS: FRONTIER WARRIOR. 
By Constance Lindsay Skinner. Ill. $2.00 


Start a special corner of your bookshelf now for Miss Skinner's 
books. Get her two new boys’ books for yourself and send Becky 
to one of your friends who have been reading about her in“ The 
American Girl.” 


BRENDA STAYS AT HOME. By Margaret Ash- 
Til. by Rhoda Chase. $1.75 


A story of a modern girl who finds entertainment and business 
experience in her home town while her friends are at college. 


mun. 


MARY AND MARCIA, PARTNERS. By Helen 
Cady Forbes. Ill. by Harrie Wood. $2.00 


An unusual vacation story. A summer’s occupation turned out 
to be both exciting and profitable. 


TOTO AND THE GIFT. By Katharine Adams. 
Ill. by Eric Pape. $1.75 
From the cathedral at Rheims and the devastated area, Toto 
came to New York. How her character grew as she saw her 


“oift’’ in its relation to her life in the new world. For older girls. 


THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. By Char- 
lotte Yonge. Ill. by M. de Angeli. The Children’s 
Classics. $1.75 
Through strange events a little burgher maid became mistress of 


a castle of robber barons. A stirring tale of the middle ages 


in Germany. 


BEULAH MARIE DIX 
CORNELIA MEIGS 


Dallas 
San Francisco 














Read our advertisements—they tell you much you want to know 
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(Continued from page 9) 
set it in a mound of snow outside the 
front steps. 

“Christmas trees are fun,” said Caro- 
line. “Sometimes I wish we were still 
kids and believed in it all!” 

The next day was the day before 
Christmas. There was no possibility of 
guests coming from town through the 
snow-piled roads, but the ballroom was 
ready for the Gang, a great fragrant 
room, pungent with pine, colorful with 
scarlet berries. 

“We used to have the tree in here 
when I was a little girl,’ said Molly. 
“T hung my stocking before the fireplace.” 

“Tt’s a lovely room for a dance,” Caro- 
line said, and Molly nodded. 

They were all busy that morning, 
wrapping up mysterious packages, bor- 
rowing scissors and knives, whispering in 
little groups of two and three. 

Molly was late for luncheon; she burst 
in through the side door, her blue wool 
cap caked with snow, her blue eyes shin- 
ing with excitement. 

“Oh, I’ve just heard the most awful 
thing!” she said, and her eyes were like 
saucers filled with stars. 

“What?” the Gang demanded. 

“Tt’s about the Dwyer children. He’s 
caretaker for the Lattimers, half a mile 
up the lake. They’ve had a lot of sick- 
ness this winter, and poor little Beth and 
Buddy aren’t going to have hardly any 
Christmas at all! They're the sweetest 
infants—Beth is four and Buddy’s six. 
It’s just terrible, and I think we ought 
to do something about it!” 

“Aren’t they even going to have a 
tree?” Ann asked. 

Molly shook her head tragically. “Not 
even a tree!” 

“We might have one here,” suggested 
Mr. Cameron. “Of course if you’re go- 
ing to have your dance, you probably 
wouldn’t want it in the ballroom, but—” 

“T don’t see why not,” said Molly. 
“We could have it there and then if they 
could sleep over here tonight they could 
hang up their stockings by the fireplace.” 

“But we haven’t anything to trim a 
tree with,” said Molly’s mother, “or any 
presents.” Molly’s face fell. 

“We can trim it with berries,” sug- 
gested Ann. 

“And string popcorn,” Caroline said. 

“T have some silver paper I got to wrap 
up presents,” said Ken. ‘We can cut out 
stars and cornucopias and things.” 

They sat, silent and tense, each think- 
ing furiously. After luncheon, Theo and 
Mark went out with the sled and an axe 
for the tree, Ken and Caroline sat-at a 
table, armed with silver and gold paper, 
scissors and paste, and Ann and Molly set 
forth with baskets, to pick alderberries. 

Toward dusk, Mr. Cameron dragged 


Once A Year 


the largest sled up the snowy road and 
returned with two small, shy youngsters, 
whose cheeks were like apples, and whose 


mouths seemed frozen into 
grins of anticipation. 

Ann took them to the fireplace and let 
them peer up at its black interior. 

“Won't he get hisself all dirty, tummin’ 
down?” asked Buddy, in awe. 

“He’s very clever.” Molly assured 
him. “He never gets even a speck of 
soot on his clothes.” 

“How he go up?” Beth’s little voice 
piped, excitedly. 

“Jump,” said Buddy. “Big jump.” 

“Jump?” Beth asked Ann, 

“Tt’s a sort of mixture of jumping and 
flying,” Ann said. “You see, he’s magic.” 

Beth nodded her head solemnly. “Beth 
a good girl,” she stated. “Beth gooder’n 
Buddy. Beth gooder’n everyone.” 

“Precious!” Ann’s arms caught the 
little girl close, while her mind raced. 
That old doll Molly had found in the 
attic . . . if she worked hard, she ought 
to be able to make at least three dresses 
for it before bedtime. She had forgot- 
ten the dance, but so, apparently, had 
everyone else. : 

The boys were making the most appall- 
ing noises in the woodshed, hammering 
and sawing and planing; from time to 
time, Mr. Cameron joined them; from 
time to time, one of them appeared to 
demand of Mrs. Cameron such miscel- 
laneous things as glue and carpet-tacks, 
paint brushes and old leather gloves: 

Buddy and Beth had their supper be- 
fore the fireplace; then, wide-eyed, they 
hung up their little stockings. 

The Gang was working at a feverish 
pace. The tree was set up and decorated 
as no Christmas tree had ever been deco- 
rated before. Necklaces of glass beads 
swung from the branches; bits of silver 
and gold and paper and ribbon, flowers of 
crépe paper, little packages of home-made 
candy. . . . On the topmost spire of the 
tree gleamed and glistened a cloth-of-gold 
star which Caroline had ruthlessly cut 
from the girdle of her evening dress, and 
over it all dripped red and white chains 
of popcorn and alderberries. 

“Honestly, it’s the prettiest tree I ever 
saw in my life!” said Molly, sinking to 
the floor by the fireplace. 

“Look out for wet paint,” warned 
Theo, as he and Ken appeared from the 
woodshed, with an emerald green cart 
they had made from a soap box. 

“Why don’t you put your presents on 
the tree, too?” asked Mrs. Cameron. 
“We'll all come down together in the 
morning when Beth and Buddy wake up.” 

The little stockings were bulging with 
gifts; each one of the Gang had man- 
aged to find some small thing in his suit- 
case which an amiable Santa Claus might 


permanent 


well leave for a good Beth and a nearly 
equally good Buddy. 

It was after eleven when they were 
shooed to bed by their hostess, and not five 
minutes afterward they were all sleep- 
ing as soundly as the children themselves. 

“’Twas the night before Christmas,’ 
Ann murmured drowsily to Caroline. 

“Not a creature was stirring—not 
even a mouse,’ Caroline mumbled back. 

But below in the ballroom two crea- 
tures were stirring, and they were far 
too big to be mistaken for mice. . . . 

“Merry Christmas,  sleepy-heads!” 
Molly’s curly blonde head appeared in 
the doorway of the room. which Ann and 
Caroline shared. “Mother’s dressing the 
youngsters—hurry up and let’s watch 
them with their stockings!” 

In the living-room waited the boys. 

“Merry Christmas, Ann! Merry 
Christmas, Molly and Caroline!” 

“Mewwy Cwissmus!” called Beth and 
Buddy. 

Mrs. Cameron opened the doors to the 
ballroom. ‘Let’s see if Santa Claus 
really came,” she said. “Why—look! 

The great, grown-up Gang—who were 
far too old for childish things—crowded 
eagerly behind Buddy and Beth. 

“O-h-h!” said Ann. The Gang stared. 

Before the long fireplace, eight stock- 
ings hung in a row, bulging with fascinat- 
ing looking knobs and bumps. 

“Mi-un!” cried Beth, suddenly. 

“Mi-un!” roared Buddy. 

“Mine!” exclaimed Ann, excitedly look- 
ing at the little slip of paper pinned to the 
first of the stockings. She sank to the 
floor beside Beth and Buddy and fum- 
bled with the first tissue-wrapped mys- 
tery. “Oh, Mrs. Cameron, a bracelet!” 

“Don’t thank me—thank Santa 
Claus,” said Mrs. Cameron. 

“Gee, what a peachy knife!” 
Theo, digging into his stocking. 

“Say, look at this fountain pen!” Ken 


said 


interrupted. 
“Mother! A really, truly diamond 
ring!’ Molly’s voice was almost tearful. 


Eight children sat on the old ballroom 
floor, in the shade of their Christmas 
tree, emptying their stockings. 

“Oh, I’m so happy!” said Ann, at last. 
“So awfully happy! I was ashamed to 
confess it, but I’ve had a Christmas tree 
every year of my life.” 

Ken blushed. “You know, I’ve always 
hung up my stocking,” he admitted. “The 
kids do and they always expect me to.” 

Suddenly Mr. Cameron laughed. 
“Well, daughter,” he said, “don’t you 
think you'd better ’fess up?” 

Molly blushed and the eyes of the 
Gang turned toward her. 

“There isn’t anything to 
really,” she said. “But—oh, 

(Continued on page 64) 


confess, 
I don’t 
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(Continued from page 22) 
pilots, “She has a thirst for information, 
a tongue to get it with, and the funny 
part is she seems to understand what 
you tell her. But believe me, when she’s 
in form she'll have us working in re- 
lays!” 

Which proved to be the truth. Lucy 
had a month of vacation left before 
starting in school, and just about every 
waking hour of the first week she spent 
at the field. Early in the morning she 
would appear astride Spots—usually at 
a wild gallop—and she stayed for lunch 
as a matter of course. She watched 
every take-off and landing, and within 
forty-eight hours was calling all the 
officers and some of the mechanics by 
their first names. 

Just about a week from the day she 
arrived, she started hinting to Slim 
Evans, in no uncertain terms, that she’d 
like to fly. For some reason the lanky 
ex-cowpuncher from Utah was her fa- 
vorite among the flyers. He never seemed 
too busy or too tired to answer her 
questions, and it was a sight for the 
gods to see her tiny figure pattering 
alongside that human flagpole. 

Finally George Saks broached 
matter to Slim. 

“Alice ’d have a fit,” he grinned, “but 
Lucy wants to fly. How about taking 
her up?” 

“Tf it’s O.K. with the Captain,” res- 
ponded Slim, and after a half hour’s 
argument the C.O. was convinced that 
it would be an excellent thing for the 
Saks family if Curly got her wish. 

So, at ten o’clock that morning Curly, 
her eyes starry and her thin little face 
flushed with excitement, was being ar- 
rayed in a close-fitting leather helmet and 
a suit of flapping coveralls which had to 
be pinned and tied in various places to 
prevent her being lost in them. George 
lifted her into the rear cock-pit of the 
great De Haviland which was ready on 
the line and saw to it that her safety 
belt was snapped about her. 

“Off!” yelled Slim from the front, 
meaning that the ignition was not con- 
nected. The mechanic spun the propel- 
ler a few times to suck gas into the 
cylinders. 


the 


“Contact!” he called, and Slim re- 
peated it as he snapped on the two 
switches. 


With another mechanic grasping the 
first one’s hand to jerk him out of harm’s 
way, the pair of them pulled the propel- 
ler through, and the Liberty caught, 
idling along with deceptive softness. 
Somehow Lucy wished that she’d waited 
until that afternoon, as Slim 
edged the throttle further and 
further forward and the motor 
began roaring loudly. 

It was almost impossible to 
hear one’s self think, since the 
great engine was going wide open. 
The ship strained against the 


wheelblocks which held it, and 
one man on each wing turned 
backward to keep the ship from 
hopping 


blocks. Another 


its 





mechanic sat on the tail to keep it from 
rising, and behind the ship a swirling 
cloud of dust rolled heavenward in the 
terrific air-blast which came from the 
propeller. A much scared little girl clung 
tightly to the sides, and wished that 
something would go wrong! 

But it didn’t, and she gasped a little as 
she felt the ship get in motion. George 
was waving at her, and the other flyers 
were smiling encouragement. She man- 
aged a crooked, white-lipped smile as 
the De Haviland bumped along the 
ground, taxiing to the northern end of 
the field for the takeoff. Then it 
swung around swiftly, and came to rest 
pointed down the field. 

Slim turned and grinned at Curly. 
He looked like an owl in his huge gog- 
gles and that helmet. One long arm 
reached back and patted her shoulder. 
With a tremendous roar the ship got 
under way. Now it was tipping for- 


ward—the tail was in the air. Faster 
and faster it went. 
Suddenly everything was smooth. 


They were in the air. But that awful 
roar was still battering at her ears, her 
body was tense and strained, and her 
staring eyes were focused on the back 
of Slim’s head. The force of the air- 
stream was terrific, threatening to tear 
her hands from the cowling. 

Gradually, however, becoming accus- 
tomed to the noise, she grew more com- 
fortable, and dared to look down. And 
she found that she wasn’t scared of the 
height at all! They were moving, and 
she had no sensation such as she had 
had on top of a high building, for in- 
stance. The ground was like a painted 
piece of canvas. 

Lucy wasn’t exactly comfortable. The 
vibration of the ship scared her, and she 
was still a little frightened. But there 
was born in her that moment a great 
infatuation for the air. 

When Slim started down, there was a 
funny feeling at the pit of her stomach, 
such as she had felt when swinging very 
high. And the speed was so terrific that 
it fairly tore the breath from her nos- 
trils. She almost sobbed with relief and 
thankfulness when the ship landed light- 
ly, and came to rest. 

“Get scared?” roared Slim into her 


ears. 
She nodded wordlessly. Then, “But 
I like it!” she gasped, and wondered 


why the airmen laughed so loudly. 

And there was a next time, and many 
times after that. Big, bluff George 
Saks was so thoroughly tickled at the idea 
of his young sister’s having the nerve 
really to want to fly that he 
persuaded his wife to allow it, 
too. 

Finally Curly was so accus- 
tomed to the feeling of being in 
the air that she generated an 
ambition to help run the machine. 
She was too small for her feet 
to reach the rudder, but she could 
handle the stick: Keeping a ship 
level in the air is a matter of 

(Continued on page 44) 








You know, of course, 
that clothes should be 
kept clean! The easier 
way is with Fels-Naptha’s 
extra help! 


Unusually good soap and 
plenty of dirt-loosening 
naptha, work together in 
Fels- Naptha. This gives 
extra washing help you’d 
hardly expect of any other 
soap, no matter what its 
form, or color, or price! 


The grocer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 
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Develo : 
| Skill with 


~ the HARMLESS 
Archery Game 


KILPLAY teaches boys and girls to be 

skillful with bow and arrow; shows them 

the science of Archery, combined with a 

lively game that is lots of A Can be played 

indoors or outdoors. Each set contains a 

highly polished 14-inch-square target in the 

five regulation colors; a strong. flexible 18-inch 

wooden bow; two harmless arrows tipped 

with improved rubber suction cups that make 

them stick to the target every time; and a 

complete set of rules and instructions for use. $1 00 
All complete in a beautiful box. Costs only ° 


Sold in Good Toy Departments 


Get Skilplay for Christmas! Ask for it by name 
at the Toy Store. If unobtainable, we will send you 
the complete set upon receipt of price. (West of 
Denver, Colo., add 18 cents for postage.) 

We also make “Skildart,”’ the harmless Suction 
Dart Game; “Bang Bird.’ the harmless Pop-gun 
Shooting Game, “Throw-Dart,” “Praktis Juvenile 
Archery Tackle, and other attractive games of skill. 
Write for catalog showing them all 


DOREMUS SCHOEN & CO. 
64 Grand St. Box 120 New York City 








The best Christmas gift—a year’s subscription to «The American Girl” 
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Traveling Comfort 


Traveling today, for the modern woman can be 
surprisingly free from personal annoyance. She 
can now attain a new degree of luxuriant com- 
fort by using Venus Traveling Package which is 
so small that it can be carried in the purse, and 
yet contains three full size Sanitary Napkins of 
a quality that appeals to refinement. Although 
compressed they shake out to downy fullness. 


Necessarily costing more than the usual kind , 
they are indeed an economy when one considers 
the long hours of extra wear each one allows. 


mal 


Sold in leading stores for twenty-five cents; 
an inexpensive 


introduction to future 
































An Excellent Xmas Gift 
The latest Girl Scout craze, 
organising SONG-O- 
PHONE bands. Make 
money giving entertain- 
ments for Troop expenses 
Fun and music at meetings 
and at parades. ° 
Knowledge of Music 
Necessary—No Study. 
Just bum into a SONG-O- 
PHONE and it converts the 
voice into the full ringing 
tones of a real band instru- 
ment. Cornet like cut, 9 


inches long i ay bell 
solid metal, brass finish 
$2.00 postpaid. Send for 
cornet and catalogue with 


instructions how to organ- 
ize a SONG-O-PHONF 
band. The SONOPHONE 
CO , 548 Wythe Ave., Dept. 
G, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








= comfort. If your favorite store does not 
pond carry Venus products please send us a post- 
pace card with their name and address. 
tcl VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 Broadway 
ee New York 
SANITARY 
SPECIALTIES 
CLASS RINGS AND PINS 

SONG-0-PHONE Band Instruments Cones Cote Sennen Sent SSIS 









Ring as shown with any one or twolettersin 


LE 
oS center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each. Sterling silver. Samples 


DS 
Wan 

loaned class officers. Special orders filled, 
Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7740 South Avenue, Rochester. N. Y 





Design shown madewith 6 
any equal amount let- 
tering, 2 colors enamel, 
BASTIAN 8ROS. CO. 


doz. Sterling silver 40 
ea; $4.00 doz. 
743 Bastian Bidg. Rochester, N.Y. 
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eanuee 


Silver Piate 25¢ ea; $2 7” 





IF YOUR MAGAZINE DOES NOT COME 


Or if you are getting two copies—won’'t you please 
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THE AMERICAN GirRL OFFICE, 
so that we can set things right? 
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handling the stick very delicately, to com- 
pensate for bumps. It is like walking a 
tightrope and keeping one’s balance. When 
the stick is pushed forward, the ship dives; 
when it is pulled back, it climbs; when it 
is pushed to either side, the ship tips up 
in the same direction. Curly, fairly 
bursting with pride, reached the point 
where she could keep the huge airplane 
fairly level in the air. 

There came a day when George Saks 
had to go to El Paso for a few days on 
special duty. Mrs. Saks’ father and 
mother lived there, so she wished to go, 
too. Not Curly, however. She wanted 
to stay right at McMullen and ride her 
pony and ask questions and fly. 

So it was arranged that Lucy should 
stay at the field for a week, and she 
was ensconced in one of the tents, next 
door to Major Searles, the kindly old 
flight surgeon whose duty it was to 
keep the flyers in the pink of condition 
for their arduous duty. The wife of 
one of the sergeants guaranteed to keep 
her moderately, clean and well-dressed, 
and George and Alice left for El Paso 
without a worry on their minds. 

Slim was in headquarters next morn- 
ing when Captain Kennard answered 
the phone. It was witheringly hot, with 
a sullen bank of clouds on the eastern 
horizon and the feel of rain in the air. 

“Long distance,” the Captain said sur- 
prisedly. “Wonder what—hello!” He 
listened while his square face grew seri- 
ous and his eyes narrowed. Then, “All 
right to fly her there?” he barked. “We 
can make it in less than an hour. It'll 
be tomorrow by train.” 

A man’s voice came gruffly over the 
wire, and finally, as Slim waited, he 
said tersely: 

“O.K. Start right now.” 

He whirled from his desk and faced 
the tense Evans. 

“Curly’s father was thrown by a 
horse, badly hurt. He’s delirious, and 
it’s fifty-fifty whther he lives or not,” 
he said incisively. “That was the doc- 
tor. Mr. Saks calls for Lucy all the 
time, and the doctor says she should get 
right there. 

“The doctor O.K.’d the flying on his 
own authority. Her mother might not 
allow it. So get your ship ready, Slim, 
don’t tell her too much, and get gone! 
George has landed at the ranch often— 
Curly’'ll know where.” 

Slim was off with long strides, and in 
two minutes a mechanic was warming 
his ship. He looked anxiously at the 
sky. There was a strong east wind, 
but chances were that there'd be no 
storm for a while. 

“Your father got thrown by a horse. 
He’s in bed, and wants your company, 
Curly,” he told her. “So we're going 
to have a nice flight to the ranch.” 

Curly’s eyes sparkled at the prospect. 
Slim’s words had been so casual, and rid- 
ing accidents of a minor nature were so 
much a matter-of-course on a_ ranch, 
that no thought of real danger to her 
father entered her head. It was a flushed 
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and flashing-eyed ranch girl who rode 
in the back seat as Slim turned the nose 
of the bellowing monster of the air 
northward. 

Sitting on his seat-pack parachute, 
which the army required flyers to wear, 
Slim looked as though his head would 
hit the top of the center section at the 
slightest bump—and there were many 
of them, for the east wind was strong 
and the air rough. Lucy noticed that 
the flyer constantly looked east as 
though worried. Finally she saw why. 
A great bank of fog was rolling in from 
the Gulf of Mexico. Easily fifteen thou- 
sand feet high, it extended from north 
to south as far as the eye could see. 

Suddenly Slim banked around steeply, 
as though to go back. Just for a mo- 
ment, though. There was no point in 
starting back for McMullen. The fog 
was as thick behind as in front. 

Then, with the suddenness of a magic 
trick, the earth was blotted out. Slim 
must fly by his compass now. The rail- 
road below, the few clearings, and the 
far-stretching mesquite—all were in- 
visible. Even the ends of the wings 
could scarcely be seen as the ship drove 
through the opaque mist. 

Suddenly the mist ahead darkened. 
Something stung her face violently. 
Needles seemed punching her face as the 
De Haviland ripped into the rain. For 
a moment she tried to stand it. Her 
goggles fogged so that she could not 
see, and her face was stung so badly that 
she almost cried out. Finally she was 
forced to shield it with her arms. 

A tremendous crash seemed to be right 
next to her ears, and a jagged streak 
of lightning split the storm. From then 
on the thunder was continuous. Shak- 
ing, tortured by the rain, numb with 
fear, she felt the ship being thrown 
around like a leaf in the hands of the 
storm. Whirling air currents spun it, 
others dropped it with sickening speed 
a thousand feet at a time, only to catch 
it again and .send it skyrocketing up- 
ward. It was an eternity of helpless 
horror, and the only thing she had to 
cling to in a universe gone mad was 
that stalwart figure in front who was 
fighting for his helpless ship with all 
the skill he had. Slim, his face raw and 
red, was trying to keep his goggles clean. 
He was praying to the flyers’ gods that 
he could get Lucy out of the storm alive. 
Never had he seen one so terrific—and 
steadily it was forcing them down. They 
were less than a thousand feet high now, 
and the shriek of the tempest seemed 
to rise to an exultant scream as though 
it sensed that it had a sure victim in that 
ship which was so puny in comparison 
to the power of the elements. A frail 
thing of wood and linen and wire, it 
struggled on, the roar of its motor in- 
audible. 

Suddenly a downward current of air 
caught it, and it dropped like a stone. 
Lucy, her shoulders shaking, had bowed 
her head. Her dazed brain could not 
comprehend what was happening. But 
before Slim’s anguished eyes loomed the 
ground—and the ship would not answer 
him. He saw a clearing with a few 
large stumps scattered in it—but his 


ship was merely a plaything of the winds. 
Desperately he tried to pull it up, but 
it would not answer. 

Then, a few feet above the ground, 
it did, slightly. Just tipping the ground, 
it got out of that terrible downward 
current. A stump loomed before it, and 
there was a terrific jar. Then, in an 
upward current, it shot skyward again, 
and the ground was blotted out. 

Five minutes that seemed like for- 
ever, and the rain was passed. Lucy 
raised her bruised and battered face. 
Ahead she thought the mist seemed 
lighter. A few seconds more, and the 
ship hurtled out into flooding sunlight, 
leaving that aerial whirlpool behind. 

But Slim thought back to the collision 
with the stump. He did not know 
whether he had any landing gear left. 
And if he had not, it meant a bad wreck 
when he had to land. 

His tanned face white and drawn, 
he made up his mind. Steadily he climbed 
the ship, until it was a mile high. Then 
he cut the throttle, and tried to smile 
back at the girl. 

“Try to fly it and keep it level while 
I climb out on the wing a minute!” he 
shouted. 

In a flash she comprehended what he 
wanted to do. That jar he thought had 
damaged the landing gear. That meant 
dreadful things ahead— 

But she gathered herself and nodded. 
She would not be afraid! She must 
keep it level, or Slim might fall off. 

Slim wouldn’t fall off, of course. He’d 
never have climbed out there had there 
been a chance of that. Clinging to wires 
and struts, he got out on the wing, mov- 
ing awkwardly because of the parachute 
strapped to his back. And a girl with 
every muscle tense tried her best to 
keep the bucking, skidding ship level. 
She felt as though life itself depended 
on her handling of it—and she kept her 
nerve. It dived and climbed and skipped 
and skidded—but it did not get out of 
control. 

Slim finally got back in his seat, and 
his face was deathlike as he realized 
their only chance. One wheel was gone, 
the landing gear ruined. 

The ranch was only ten miles ahead 
now. Lucy pointed to it. 

“Stand up, untie your belt, and climb 
over here!” he shouted to her. 

Lucy was in a nightmare. Something 
awful had happened or Slim wouldn’t 
look like that. Her hands shaking so 
that she could barely use them, she got 
the belt buckle unsnapped, and stood up. 
Slim, flying by instinct, was facing her, 
and one long, steel-like arm around her. 

Once again the roar of the motor 
died, and Slim’s eyes, something unut- 
terably tragic in them, were looking 
straight into hers. 

“We've got to jump, Curly,” he told 
her slowly. “And you’ve got to pull the 
ripcord ring when I give the word! 
Don’t be scared. Keep your eyes closed!” 

He gave her instructions, repeating 
them over and over again. She was 
speechless. 

Slim himself, veteran of a thousand 
emergencies where death had grinned 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Domestic Science 


Experts say : - 


“Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder 
is the best” - - 


EPRESENTATIVE Domestic 
Science Teachers in all parts 
of the country were recently asked, 
“Which type of baking powder do 
you use and prefer?” 4270answered 
unhesitatingly, “Cream of Tartar.” 
And many of them gave their 
reasons. “Always good results” 
they said—" No bitter taste’——“*No 
harmful results or residue”—‘‘*Good 
quality—healthful product.” 

Royal, of course, is the cream of 
tartar baking powder. It is made 
with pure cream of tartar, a natural 
product of ripe grapes, imported for 
Royal for 50 years from Southern 
Europe. 

Royal always leavens perfectly— 
makes your cakes and biscuits deli- 
cate and light. And it leaves no 
bitter taste. 





The Cream of Tartar 

Baking Powder. Con- 

tains no alum. Leaves 
no bitter taste 
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4 GoodjBye 
Rust and Tarnish }{ 


ou Can easily rust-proof all unlacquered metal 
surfaces, from finest lamp to Booby’s tin horse, 


| 83-in-One 


\{ PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 





Keeps all ornamental iron and brass, plain 
| brass and nickeled faucets and bathroom fix- 
| tures looking fresh and new. 


At all good stores, in 1-oz., 3-oz. and }4-pint ( 
bottles and 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 


\{ & FREE—Write for generous sample and 
new circular, ‘79 Uses in Your Home.” 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 

130 William St. New York, N. Y. 















These Fats 
Selling 
Luminite 
Radium 
Pendants 


ERE’S one of the easiest, 
quickest ways to make money 
for your troop treasury. Sell the 
amazing Luminite Superior 
Pendants (20 per cent brighter than any 
others) at 25c each to friends and neighbors— 
and make a big profit. Just ask to place one 
in a dark room, and from 3 to 12 will be 
bought at once. 

No more stumbling in the dark, trying to find the 
light. The glow of the Luminite Radium Pendants 
guides the way. 

This wonderful device is easily attached to any light. 
Guaranteed for 5 years. Sell like hotcakes! Many 
girls make $1.40 an hour, easily. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply have your captain send name and address 
on postcard and we will send 12 attractive Luminite 
Pendants (1 inch long), made with Superior Radium 
luminous material and with full directions. Send $1.50 
for first dozen, or send name and address and pay 
postman $1.50 plus 10c postage. Sell for $3.00. 


You risk absolutely nothing, for we refund your 
money on any unsold Luminite Pendants. Act at 
once. Address the LUMINITE CORPORATION, 


11 Scott St., Newark, N. J. 


We are the largest producers of guaranteed Radium 
Luminous Accessories in the world. 





Bigger Than 


(Continued from page 15) 
know, “a case with a sling, a frying pan 
with an adjustable handle, a stew pan, 
a small kettle with a cover, a cup, a 
spoon, a fork; and with an aluminum 
nest of pots you'll be fixed. Perhaps, for 
a larger party than a patrol, more pots 
and pans are necessary.” 

No one, naturally, expects to be ill. 
Girls with colds are sternly left behind. 
But accidents and unanticipated illnesses 
are to be prepared for. The first aid kit 
will be ready. It will contain bicar- 
bonate of soda, carbolized vaseline, two 
2-inch bandages, one arm-sling bandage, 
narrow adhesive tape, sterile gauze, ab- 
sorbent cotton, iodine, aromatic spirits of 
ammonia, and safety pins. 

Flexibility in planning the different 
days can be allowed in winter camps, 
for if it snows, you'll want to coast, and 
if it freezes, you'll want to skate. Oh, 
there’s plenty to do. There are trees to 
be identified, games, like fox-and-geese, 
to be played in the snow and everything 
from skating and skiing to coasting and 
bob-sledding. 

But such fun means whopper ap- 
petites. That is a primary problem of 
the camp cooking. A group of twenty 
or so may be divided into patrols which 
are responsible, in turn, for the prepara- 
tion of food, just as in summer camps. 

Louise Price discussed the question of 
breakfasts and dinners and suppers with 
unconcealed gusto. 

“Once at Camp Andrée,” she said, “we 
cooked a rare good dinner. Let’s see— 
we had broiled steaks, baked potatoes, 
lettuce in buns, and bananas which had 
been rolled and baked on the edge of the 
coals.” 

Winter food is always heavier than 
summer food, since the body requires 
more heat-making calories to withstand 
the cold. Hot cereal comes around as 
regularly as sun-up. Bacon and eggs 
may be alternated for breakfast, with a 
grand-slam bacon-and-eggs combination 
on Sunday morning. Hot chocolate will 
warm your insides when the weather is 
too bitter cold for mere milk. 
And fresh fruit, of course, is 
desirable, even though dried 
prunes or dried apricots make 
excellent substitutes. 

Louise Price had several com- 
bination dinners to suggest. 
Here they are in print, sadly 
divested of their aromas: 


Broiled halibut 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Lettuce 

Milk 

Oranges 

Oatmeal cookies 


Squaw Corn (diced bacon, diced 
green peppers, onions, eggs, 
and green or fresh corn) 

Pancakes with brown sugar 

Figs or dates 


Milk 


Welsh rarebit 

Biscuits and jam (or whole wheat 
bread) 

Candied oranges 

Milk and sweet cakes 





the Weather 


Besides the usual winter sports, there 
are a hundred new stunts to be thought 
up and worked out. 

Louise Price told me of a glorious 
crystal-clear night when a group of win- 
ter campers tied their sleds to wagons 
and went singing over the New England 
roads. Another time they sat on straw 
and covered themselves with woozly 
blankets and rode in the wagons them- 
selves. When cutters have been added 
to wagons, and a few jingle-bells, the 
most exciting sleighs evolve. And a 
sleigh-ride, climaxed by a piping hot 
oyster stew, is about the best imitation 
there is of heaven. 

And photography never grows dull. 
A bunch of blackberry bushes, shot 
through with ice-silver and glittering with 
all its twigs, is the delight of a beauty- 
loving kodaker. A snow-burdened pine 
tree makes an exquisite picture. 

Winter camping in the West and the 
South is another proposition altogether, 
but it is no less happy. In Florida the 
campers can arrange for a fish-fry on the 
beach or a launch party to a near-by 
point of interest. In parts of California 
the winter camping is like some other 
girls’ summer camping, but better—by 
reason of the luscious weather. In Texas 
the winter campers, we are told, can 
roll themselves tightly in their blankets 
and sleep on the ground, because the 
snakes, that make overnight hikes im- 
possible in summer, in the winter-time 
leave their summer haunts and make off. 

But wherever the camp, if the month 
is December or January or February, 
there is a camp-fire and camp-stories and 
camp-cheer. The fire snaps. The candied 
apples give out a fizzly sound and start to 
brown on the bottoms. Everyone is pleas- 
antly sleepy from the skiing or a fancy 
ice-skating contest earlier in the evening. 
Then the poetry book is brought out and 
the pages are turned, successively, to 
Robert Browning, William Wadsworth 
and John Masefield. And in the end, per- 
haps, just before the tired and much be- 
appled listeners warm their bricks and 

creep off to a welcome bed, a 


sympathetic voice reads Stop- 
2 ping by the Woods on a 
M, Snowy Evening, by Robert 
Frost. 


Whose woods these are I think I 
know. 

His house is in the village, though; 

He will not see me stopping here 

To watch his woods fill up with 
snow. 


My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 


He gives his harness bells a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 
The only other sound’s the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 


-The woods are lovely, dark and 
deep. 

But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 
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“ToJimmy from Barbs’ 


(Continued from page 19) 


her cheek. She closed her eyes, reached 
toward Jimmy’s hot coat, missed it, 
reached again. 

“Jimmy boy! Jimmy, you're not run- 
ning!” 

His body stiffened. He swung about 
as he recognized Barbara’s voice. 

“Barbara!” he choked. “Barbara, you! 
Get away—run 2 

“The captain’s calling you, Jimmy,” 
Barbara cried, “You're a fireman, Jim! 
You wouldn’t quit on Christmas . 

He jerked away. 

“There’s your nozzle, Jim! 
Ruggles hasn’t run = 

Jimmy Harper, probationer, winced. 
Five seconds, thirty, a minute, he stared 
at his sister. Then he crept forward to- 
ward the hose, gripped its rough, wet fab- 
ric, pulled his helmet close above his red 
eyes and went to work. He turned his 
head once, to speak to his sister. On her 
knees behind him in hot water, she was 
shaking Connors’ shoulder. 

“Get right back there, Pipeman Con- 
nors,’ Jimmy heard her cry. 

Connors got up weakly and crawled to 
his place on the right side of the pipe. 

“The third window,” Captain Rug- 
gles commanded his two men. “You can 
hit it elegant from here.” 

Twice Jimmy Harper turned his head 
to see his sister across the alley, waiting 
in the protection of a telephone pole. The 
third time he looked she had gone. But 
after twenty minutes the chief tramped 
into the alley. 

“We're knocking it out here,’ Captain 
Ruggles reported, “the three of us, sir, 
with the help of them out front.” 

“Men, you’ve had nerve!” the chief 
answered. “Near burnt you up?” 

“T ain’t a believer in visions and such,” 
Captain Ruggles answered huskily, “but, 
chief—do you hear? Well, there was a 
girl in here, and she chased my men back 
to work!” 

“You’re full of smoke!” 

“IT saw her!” insisted Captain Rug- 
gles. 

Jimmy was not home for breakfast. 
But the morning after Christmas, at 
breakfast, he mentioned the matter. 

“I want to tell you something, Barbs,” 
he began sheepishly.” 

“Veer” 

“T don’t want you sticking around any 
more fires. You had no business coming 
down there the other night. That wall 
might have fallen on you.” 

Barbara poured the coffee deliberately. 
Her face was peeling, in pink and white 
patches, where the heat had burned it. 

“You stay away, Barbs, after this. No 
place for a girl. Fire department’s a 
man’s job. That’s why I’m going to 
stick.” 

Barbara smiled. “Another cup of cof- 
fee?” she asked politely. 








Captain 





Old friends at Christmas—and none 
more enjoyed than Clarice Detzer of 
“Secret Cargo” fame. And old friends 
all through 1927—every one of the writ- 
ers you like best, including, of course, 
this same loved Clarice Detzer. And 
there will be more in 1927.—H. F. 








. Sweaters never get too dirty 


for Fab to wash them clean 


Wwe your Scout 
sweater, the one you 
wore all last winter, is badly 
soiled, and you’re wonder- 
ing “Will it ever be clean 
again?’’—try Fab suds. 
Measure out a tablespoon 
of Fab flakes in the wash- 
bowl—turn on the hot water 


—then add cold. Never have 











the water hot enough to redden or harm your hands. 


Soon there’ll be a heap of lasting and fluffy Fab suds 


in the bowl. Squeeze them 


through your sweater. Con- 


tinue until your sweater is clean and the suds look dirty. 


Two suds and several rinsings usually wash away all dirt. 


For drying, roll tightly in a towel and squeeze out the 


water. Then lay the sweater flat until completely dry, 


putting a towel between the front and back. 


Woolen sweaters keep their original color and softness, 


silks keep their pretty sheen, when washed in these 








The Magic Fab Oracle answers many washing questions 
for you. We will send it to you wizh your Fab sample. 


safe and gentle Fab suds. 
7 7 7 

There is a special way of keeping 

sweaters from getting too large or too 


small in washing. Write to Janet Read 
for her method. 


FREE—a sample box of Fab for every Girl Scout 





Janet Read, Dept. 201C 
Colgate & Company 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a sample box of Fab free. 
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For Winter 
Hiking and Camping 


—or anytime 
Rangeley 


Moccasins 


Girls who want ‘real foot happi- 
ness in the great outdoors will 
wear True Rangeley Moccasins. 


Designed after the original Indian 
footwear, they are lighter, more 
flexible and more comfortable 
than the ordinary shoes, and _ be- 
sides are mighty good looking. 


It will pay you to make sure that 
the moccasins you buy are True 
Moccasins—not ordinary shoes 
made to look like Moccasins. 


Our Catalog A 
tells you how 
to tell the dif- 
ference and 
shows the 
many attrac- 
tive Rangeley 
styles. 

Send for Cata- 
log A. It’s 


free. > 
y-* 
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ow be pu Z —% 
a 
558 as OO 










in 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
WILTON, ME. 











TRIAL ORDERS 


Your roll developed and 6 prints made for 
15c. or your pack developed and 12 prints 
made for 35c. 


PHIL. LUNDSTED 


CAPE COTTAGE MAINE 











Retain the Charm 

7 Of Girlhood 

“/ ODA Clear Sweet Skin 
¥] Cuticura 

KZA Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Day 























Midge, Our President 


(Continued from page 30) 
but the Sophs showed us just how to 
work it, and we all traveled down to the 
basement. Our knowing that trick led to 
the Sophs’ undoing, and our honor and 
glory. 

The school store-room runs the whole 
length of the building in the basement. 
The Sophs took us to the back part. 
They didn’t do anything to us much, 
though we were indignant and felt the 
whole thing was an insult to our class. 
The thing that nearly made 
me choke was having to stand 
up and say that our class was 
just a crowd of greenies, that 
we never had done anything, 
because we were so dumb we 
couldn’t do anything, and that 
we were all worms without 
any spunk. And they made us 
say that the Sophomore class 
was the finest class in the 
world, that they won every 
contest because they were so 
smart and brilliant, and that 
they were a million times su- 
perior to the Freshmen. We had to swear 
eternai allegiance to the Sophomores and 
vow that they would be our chaperons 
until we were graduated. Of course, they 
hazed us because we were the class officers 
and the insult was directed against the 
whole Freshmen class. Midge called a 
class meeting the next day and I tell you 
the girls were provoked. What we didn’t 
plan to do to those girls wasn’t worth 
mentioning! We even planned to duck 
them in the river and make them sing 
our Freshman song every time they came 
up for air. 

After our meeting was over we passed 
Miss Lewis’ office and met Lidia coming 
out the door. Lidia grinned at us and 
I planned right then that I was going to 
duck her some more after the others got 
through with her. 

At dinner Miss Lewis stopped at our 
table and asked Midge and Glo and me 
if we would come to her office at our 
leisure. I couldn’t eat any desert after 
that—it was just cake and mucilage any- 
way—but Midge plowed right on through 
hers and ate mine and started on Glo’s. 

When we went in the office, Miss 
Lewis asked us to sit down and then she 
went on looking over her papers until | 
felt like a mere insect. Midge, though, 
sat up just as straight and spunky as if 
she had come to call and was doing Miss 
Lewis a favor. Finally Miss Lewis 
looked up and smiled. 

“Well, girls,” she said, “I have reason 
to believe that you wish to retaliate 
against the Sophomores for some imag- 
ined injury. I wish to warn you not to 
do it.” 

And I said “No, ma’am,” and Glo 
said, “Yes, ma'am,” and Midge didn’t 
say anything. She just kept her sharp 
eyes on Miss Lewis’ face. 

“Perhaps the Sophomores have teased 
you,” said Miss Lewis, “but all they 
have done has been in the spirit of fun. 
To get even with Lidia for going as 
your chaperon to the concert will not be 





worth the price it will cost you.” 

My cat! It had already cost us thirty- 
three dollars! 

“You are new here and I hope that 
ay class spirit will not carry you too 
ar. 

“Why do you think it will, Miss 
Lewis?” asked Midge—just spunky like 
that! Midge made a fine spokesman. 

Miss Lewis smiled. “Well,” she said, 
“you had a class meeting today and you 
are normal healthy girls and you feel 
rather chagrined at Lidia.” 

Then Midge said some- 
thing brilliant. Really, if 
Midge doesn’t become a law- 
yer the world will be cheated 
out of one of its greatest jur- 
ists. Midge said, “It was 
hardly fair for Lidia to hide 
in the Freshman room and lis- 
ten in on our meeting.” 

Miss Lewis rose to the bait 
just like a fish. The slightest 
opposition always sets her off. 

“Lidia didn’t attend your 
meeting,” she said a little 
sharply. ‘She merely surmised, as any- 
one might have done, that you were plan- 
ning to do something to get even for her 
teasing.” 

All of a sudden light broke through 
and I realized what Lidia had done. 
I was so dumbfounded I couldn’t even 
say, “Yes, ma’am,” and neither could 
Gloria, but Midge got right up and 
said, “I assure you, Miss Lewis, that 
everything the Freshmen will do will be 
honorable, legal, and in the spirit of 
fun.” She could have told how Lidia and 
her crowd had humiliated us in the base- 
ment, but she didn’t. 

Miss Lewis smiled. “That's right,” 
she said. “One of the biggest things in 
life is to learn to be good sports and 
play fairly.” 

Evidently Lidia knew already that we 
were good sports or she would not have 
taken a chance on our telling Miss Lewis 
what the Sophs had done. Of course, 
though, she didn’t know that Midge 
would trip Miss Lewis into telling that 
Lidia had given her a tip. 

It was a week after that that Dr. 
Adair thought of having his library con- 
test. He made a speech about it in 
chapel one day. He said that the school 
needed more books for the library and 
he had decided to call on us for help. 
He wanted us to try and get books and 
money for the endowment fund. 

Just for the sake of friendly rivalry, 
he had decided to make a contest out 
of it. The class that got the most money 
or the most books would have a gold 
star put on its flag. Furthermore, the 
school would treat the said class to a 
dinner dance at Michael’s and the win- 
ners could ask the men they wanted. 
Now that wasn’t such a bad proposition. 
I would not work for books, but I would 
work like fire to get a gold star to wave 
in the faces of the Sophomores—and 
a dinner dance at Michael’s wouldn’t be 
so bad. All the rest of the Freshmen 


felt the same way about it. 
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Thanks to Uncle Harry and Cousin 
Leonard, the Freshmen were ahead from 
the very first. Then one day the Sopho- 
mores jumped six points. Some one had 
touched a gold mine. I wrote to Uncle 
Harry again and told him how badly I 
wanted to read books. He wrote back he 
didn’t believe a word of it and that there 
was a trick to it somewhere, but he sent 
another check just the same. That put us 
ahead and let us breathe easy for a 
couple of days. 

Then that Sophomore gold mine 
opened up again and put the Sophs just 
two points in front. Midge was getting 
worried. She said her family could not 
send anything but she was willing to 
work. She thought of lots of ways to 
make money and we polished shoes and 
sold sandwiches like Trojans. We would 
catch even one day and be two points 
behind the next. It certainly was har- 
rowing. It got on my nerves so that I 
wrote to Uncle Harry again. He wrote 
back that if I had read all those books 
he had already bought he would give me 
more money, but if I hadn’t, he wouldn’t. 
Well I hadn’t, so that closed that source 
of supply. Cousin Leonard was all that 
was left. Gloria made Midge and me 
go with her this time because she said 
her nerve was getting weak. Cousin 
Leonard, when he saw us coming, turned 
his pockets wrong side out. 

“T declare I haven’t a cent. I am 
leaving town tomorrow and I’ll be away 
until the contest is over. It’s cheaper 
to go to Atlanta for a week than to stay 
here.” 

Gloria kissed him and that seemed to 
make him feel better. At any rate, he 
listened to what we had to say about the 
Sophomores. He was so sympathetic 
that we told how they had hazed us and 
then squealed: and he said it was a shame. 
He saw right at once why it was we had 
to beat them, especially after we told 
him about the dinner dance. 

“T'll tell you what I'll do,” he said, 
‘if you'll invite me to the dance. I’m 
going to Atlanta this week to see old 
Charlie Malroy on business. He is a 
queer duck and has a big library of 
valuable books. Maybe I can persuade 
him to part with a set of encyclopedias. 
You ought to get ten points for them 
because they are the only ones like them 
in the state of Georgia.” 

We told Cousin Leonard that we 
would ask him and Mr. Malroy both 
to the dance if he would just get those 
books for us. He said he would write us 
from Atlanta about them. 

We went back to school feeling a lot 
better. 

“You know,” said Midge, “I’m not 
going to tell anybody about those books. 
Not even the other Freshmen. It is 
funny to me how the Sophomores get 
just two points ahead of us each time. 
We'll hold out until the last day and 
surprise somebody. 

Gloria and I agreed that that was a 
fine idea and for once we did not tell 
a soul anything. 

Well, the end of the contest was draw- 
ing close. The Seniors and Juniors had 
just about given up but the Sophs and 
Freshies were still working hard. Lidia 
got a job in the school post office. She 


‘ 


put up the mail and sorted out the ex- 
press packages. When Midge saw her 
she said she’d better get a job, too. She 
went down to the Auuitorium and talked 
to Cousin Leonard’s ticket man. When 
she came back she had a position. She 
was to sell tickets all day Saturday. 

The next day we had a letter from 
Cousin Leonard saying he had made 
Charlie Malroy turn loose those books. 
He was shipping them that day and he 
and Charlie and Charlie’s brother, Robert, 
would be so glad to come to the dance. 
We nearly popped with joy. We saved 
the letter to frame it some time for our 
Freshmen room. We started to save the 
envelope, too, but it was dirty. 

“Cousin Leonard’s hands certainly 
must have been dirty when he sealed 
this,” said Gloria. 

Midge picked up the envelope and 
looked at it closely. All she said was, “I 
wish Lidia didn’t put up the mail.” Midge 
would make a grand detective. 

We hung around the express office all 
the next day looking for the books and 
all the day after that and even the next 
one, but no books came. The contest 
ended Monday at noon. The last re- 
turns were to be read in the dining room 
at luncheon. The express on Monday 
was not delivered until the afternoon, 
so, even if the books should come, they 
would be too late to do us any good. 
We were sick. I expect we would have 
died if we hadn’t received a box Satur- 
day afternoon that cheered us up. Cousin 
Leonard sent us a crate of oranges and 
a ten pound box of chocolates. Midge 
sat right down in the middle of those 
chocolates and started eating her way 
out. 

“T got lots of news about Lidia,” she 
said. “And something I found out makes 
my blood boil.” 

“What was it?” asked Glo. 

“T’m not going to tell until I find out 
for sure,” said Midge, “but she has more 
than nerve.” 

Sunday certainly did drag. Everybody 
felt jumpy about the contest and there 
was nothing we could do about it until 
Monday morning. We __ telegraphed 
Cousin Leonard about the books, but he 
didn’t answer us. We had lots of com- 
pany Sunday. The news of our oranges 
and candy got around and even Sopho- 
mores came to see us. We put the crate 
under the bed but Lidia and some Sophs 
spied it and the box was lighter when 
they left. We gave all the Freshmen 
some, but feeding Sophomores when feel- 
ing was so high riled us. 

Midge said she was not going to put 
up with any such foolishness and that 
she had a good idea. We would execute 
it after light bell. We waited until 
everything was quiet and then gave 
Midge our undivided attention. 

“These oranges and chocolates won't 
keen up here,” she said. 

“They certainly won’f,” said Glo, “if 
any more Sophomores come to see us.” 

“Well, it is too hot here, anyway. Now, 
down in the basement is about right. If 
we take them down tonight we can go 
down every night and get a day’s supply 
and they'll last a whole lot longer.” 
Midge is a fine manager. 

(Continued on next page) 


Win the jump 





HEN the game is close, sure 
footwork counts in points— 
that’s why athletic girls choose Keds! 
Like the great women champions, 
they know Keds are ideal for all 
sports wear, indoors and out. 
Keds are so trim, so comfortable, 


so wonderfully durable. Keds soles 
are light and springy, of the finest, 
surest-gripping rubber. And Keds 


uppers are made of closely woven 
canvas, snug and strong. 

Keds come in all popular styles at 
prices from $1.25 to $4.50. Genuine 
Keds are made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 






THE “METEOR” 
Special Keds basket- 
ball shoe. Light, sure 
gripping and trim. 
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Midge, Our President 


(Continued from page 49) 

We got out of bed, put on our knick- 
ers, got our flash lights and carried the 
box to the chute without making a sound. 
We let the crate down first. Then Midge 
went down and I went next and then 
came Glo. She came all in a heap and 
all at once. Plop! Like that! And 
after she stopped the rope kept on com- 
ing. 
“Stop it!” yelled-Midge. But it was 
too late to stop it. The whole rope fell 
at our feet and we could hear the pulley 
still going around up on the third floor. 
Glo had come too fast and turned loose 
too soon. We couldn’t get up again! 

The windows in the basement were 
only cat holes away above our heads. 
There wasn’t a chance of crawling 
through them and the only door was 
blocked by all the old junk that had 
accumulated at the Seminary in the last 
fifty years. Midge crawled up on some 
boxes to see if she could estimate how 
long it would take us to dig our way 
out. In a minute she came tumbling 
down. She was so excited she could 
hardly speak. 

“IT saw something!” she said, “those 
boxes are directed to us. They are our 
books! !” 

And sure enough they were. We got 
the lids off the boxes in no time at all. 

“T see it all just as clear,” said Midge. 
“Lidia did this. She knows Cousin 
Leonard’s writing and she opened his 
letter. I knew that letter had been 
opened and pasted back. And then she 
sorted out the express and had our books 
put here. O-o-0-0-o-oh! When I get 
hold of her!” And Midge shook both 
of her fists so hard I had to get out of 
her way. 

“I’m going to duck her,” I said, “and 
go home. I just have to do it! She’s 
crooked clear through!” 

“You bet she’s crooked!” said Midge 
and she started pacing back and forth 
like Napoleon. 

The school clock struck twelve and 
that made us come to. 

“Just twelve hours before the contest 
ends,” said Midge. “We can’t move this 
junk until daylight and we can’t get out 
until we move this junk. We'd better 
sleep!” Midge has fine ideas. 

We found some old rugs and crawled 
under them and I didn’t know anything 
else until the clock struck seven. I woke 
up to see Midge trying to move two 
old wash stands, a dresser and a bed- 
stead all at once. 

“Get up,” she said, ‘“‘and fall to!” 

I do not know what time it was when 
we finally reached the door. It took us 
a long time to break the lock, but we did 
it. Midge issued orders as the last 
screw fell out. 

“Glo,” she said, “you stay here and 
stack these books up in the wheelbarrow. 
Sally, follow me.” 

Midge headed straight for Lidia’s 
room. I could hardly keep up with her. 
We found Lidia eating one of our 
oranges. Midge didn’t give her time to 
be surprised to see us. 


“Lidia Dalrimple,” she said. Midge 
was certainly a little bunch of fury, 
“You're a cheat, a swindler, and a yellow 
cat, and I’ve come. to make you pay up. 
Do you hear me!” And I thought to my 
soul Midge was going to jump down 
Lidia’s throat and kick around. Lidia 
turned crimson. 

“Who are you,” she said, “that you 
dare speak to me like that!” 

“T’ll tell you who I am,” answered 
Midge. “I’m the girl who knows that 
Mr. Hampden gave us a pass to the con- 
cert and you collected thirty-three dollars 
from us and kept the money. And I 
know that you read our letters and I 
know that you hid our books, and, 
furthermore, I know that now you are 
going to do just exactly what I tell 
you to.” 

Lidia backed up against the wall and 
got as white as a sheet. 

“T-I-I-I thought those boxes went to 
the store room,” she said. 

“No, you didn’t,” said Midge. Midge 
talked right up to her. It did me good 
to hear her. “You knew you were do- 
ing something yellow and you've done 


your last crooked thing to us. Do you 
hear me!” 

“T’ve done nothing,” said Lidia. “You 
can get ’ 





“Not so fast,” said Midge, and her 
voice got cold and sharp like a knife. 
“Tf you don’t come with me and do and 
say exactly what I tell you to, I’m going 
to tell Mr. Hampden that you took our 
money. If you don’t want him to know 
you are a cheat, you'll come right along. 
Do you want me to tell him?” 

They measured glances for about thirty 
seconds and then Lidia’s eyes fell. 

“What do you want me to do?” she 
asked sullenly. 

“The first thing you are going to do,” 
said Midge, “is to give me back that 
thirty-three dollars.” Midge is a good 
business woman. 

Lidia went to her purse and got out 
three tens and three ones and threw them 
at Midge’s feet. 

“Pick them up and hand them to me 
like a lady,” commanded Midge. Midge 
isn’t any bigger than a minute and she 
hardly comes to Lidia’s shoulder, but 
Lidia picked up the bills and handed 
them to her just the same. It was mag- 
nificent. 

“You're not through yet,” said Midge. 
“Come with me.” 

Lidia followed us out of the room 
and, as we went down the hall, Midge 
told me to tell all the other Freshmen 
to wait outside the dining-room and be 
prepared to see something pretty good. 

She and Lidia went to 
the basement while I ran 
through the halls to tell 

the others. I had time 
to find out that the 
Sophs had gone ahead 
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of us five points that morning. The 
girls were feeling awfully blue. 

We all gathered outside the dining- 
room door while Dr. Adair and the fac- 
ulty went in to lunch. Dr. Adair took his 
place in the middle of the room and 
cleared his throat to read the last report, 
but still the Freshmen waited outside. 
And then a shout went up. Down the 
hall came Lidia, trundling our wheel- 
barrow full of books, and perched on top 
of the books was Midge riding like a 
queen. Gloria brought up the rear. 
Lidia had a great big sign pinned across 
her front that said. “I WORK FOR 
THE FRESHMEN!” Never shall I 
forget it. Our girls simply went wild. 
Lidia wheeled the books right on into 
the dining room and stopped in front of 
Dr. Adair. 

“Go on and say it,” said Midge and 
everybody got just as quiet. 

“Dr. Adair,” said Lidia, “I work for 
the Freshmen because they have the best 
class in the world. These books belong 
to them and they wish to give them to 
the library. They have beaten the Soph- 
omores fairly and squarely. The 
Sophomores are just’ a bunch of bums 
and greenies! They never have done 
anything and they never will do anything 
because they are so dumb they can’t do 
anything. We are all worms without 
any spunk! The Freshmen win every 
contest because they are so smart and 
brilliant. They are a million times su- 
perior to the Sophomores. They are 
worthy to be the Sophomores’ chaperons.” 
We simply had to yell. It was glorious! 
We had won the contest and old Lidia 
had to bow before us. 

Midge made Lidia roll her all around 
the room and down the hall again and 
out into the court. All the Freshmen 
followed, cheering to beat the band. Just 
as we got out doors, whom should we 
meet but Cousin Leonard. He knew in 
a minute we had won and he pitched up 
his hat and yelled, “Freshmen! Hurray!” 

Lidia ducked her head and rolled 
Midge right on by him. Oh! but that 
was a wow! If I live to be a thousand, 
nothing will ever do me as much good 
as that. It made me feel so fine that I 
suggested right then and there that we 
give our thirty-three dollars to the li- 
brary fund. 

Well, as I said in the beginning, that 
day was the brightest one in our whole 
Freshmen year. In fact, after that our 
sun never did go down. Lidia and her 
Sophomores were completely routed. 

The next week we had our dance at 
Michael’s. It wasn’t so bad either. 
Midge had Cousin Leonard for her part- 
ner and they sat at Dr. Adair’s table 
because, you see, she was our president. 

Midge made a grand president! 


There’s nothing like a good Boarding 
school story, is there? Especially a 
funny one like this. Watch for Midge 
and her friends in 1927. They aren’t 
through yet—not by any means!—H. F. 





There is still time to give «The American Girl” for 
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Your Mirror and You 
(Continued from page 27) 


can do is to learn all the ones that have 
anything to do with me and follow ’em. 
CurRTAIN 


Epilogue 


Why is it that the people who know 
about which foods will help good looks 
are always crying “green vegetables, fruit, 
and milk” along the highways of the 
world? This is why. They know that 
we're sure to eat starchy foods like bread, 
potatoes, rice, macaroni, and cereals, and 
foods rich in protein like meat and eggs, 
because these foods are usually the foun- 
dations of our meals. And they know 
we'll eat enough sugar in the form of 
pastries and cakes and candy and season- 
ing without being urged, and enough fats 
because, in this country at least, bread 
and butter are Siamese twins. But milk 
and green vegetables and fruits we often 
think of as we think of the parsley on 
the omelet, that is, as the garnish of the 
meal; and the definition for garnish is 
“something set round or on a dish as 
an embellishment.” 

To be sure, these foods are a garnish, 
but they have to be eaten to become one. 
It is when they are tastefully arranged 
inside the body that they embelish the 
outside, that they help you to avoid looks 
tragedies when you want to go to 
a party. Milk especially is about 
the best all-round and cheapest “com- 
plexion cream” we can invest in. Greén 
vegetables, fruit and milk add the bulk 
and roughage which help our bodies get 
rid of the waste that will give us dull 
eyes and muddy complexions if it isn’t 
removed every day. They also supply the 
mineral salts which make red blood, good 
teeth, and strong bones. And they give 
back to the body much of the water that 
it loses through perspiration, through the 
process of breathing, and through the 
kidneys. The water system of our bod- 
ies takes up about three-fourths of our 
total area, and we need to keep it well 
supplied. All these foods are also rich 
in the vitamines that are as necessary 
to the growth and good looks of our 
bodies as the flavor is to the enjoyment 
of the foods we eat. 

Do you remember the old fairy story 
about the princess who said she loved 
her father as much as salt, and was 
banished from the kingdom for not show- 
ing the proper amount of affection? And 
then when she won her fortune and mar- 
ried the inevitable prince she invited her 
father to dinner and served all the dishes 
that needed salt without it, until the 
king was forced to admit that to be 
loved as much as salt was to be loved 
very much indeed. If a modern princess 
should measure her love by the vitamines 
contained in butter and milk and cream 
and green vegetables and fruits, let us 
hope the king, her father, would realize 
that it was a love beyond price, for tha* 
measure is the measure of health and 
beauty. And it is the measure of happi- 
ness, too—the happiness that comes when 
we are full of zest for all the gay and 
jolly things that come to us. 


4) . 
Gris 


Reminiscent of feasts at an- 
cient taverns, smacking of 
banquets at forgotten courts 
—is tempting, steaming, 
wholesome SHREDDED 
WHEAT—Porridge style! 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


cA Recipe for Warmth and Nourishment 


Wied. two biscuits in a saucepan; 








add just enough water to almost 

cover them; allow to simmer 
until thick; drain; and serve with 
rich milk and sugar to taste. 


All the good of all the wheat—all 
the downright appetite satisfaction of 
a real porridge. A combination hard 
to surpass—for healthful food delight! 
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WINTER BREAKFAST 
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_ After School 


What Work Will 
You Choose ? 


WHAT 
GIRLS CAN 
DO | 


By RUTH WANGER 
ELPS you to 
choose wisely. 

It tells about sev- 

eral of the many 

opportunities open 

to girls in business, 

the professions, the 

arts, and social 

service. Best of 

all, it shows you 

how to study these | 
| and many other 

vocations in con- 

nection with what | 

you yourself like 

to do and are best 

fitted for. 


Girl Scout Leaders 


| will find this an excellent book 
| touse as the basis for the work 
of vocational study classes. 


Price $1.28 | 
Henry Holt and Company — 





1 Park Avenue - - - New York 
2451 Prairie Avenue - - Chicago 
6 Park Street - - - Boston 


149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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MIDGET NAME CARDS 


Trade Mark. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
WHE LATEST NOVELTY 50c. Per Book 
Each book contains 50 perfect little name cards, size 
154x°4, in genuine leather case. Choice of black 
M@, tan, greenorred. A perfect name cara. 
| Name in Old English type. Price com- 
plete 50c. Send stamps, coin or money 
order. —y. agg or money 
refunded. Agents W 
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Harrisburg, Pa. 
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polished; velour grip; 4 fine 31” Arrows; 





all in 4’ ranges Box; complete $2.50 at L 
“SENIOR"—5’ 3” Lemonwood Bow; 4 Ar- — le, 
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splendid outfit; wonderful gift: complete $5.00 
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Heart's 


(Continued from page 33) 
“How much was it?” queried Harriet, 
as breathlessly as she would have asked 
a tennis score. 


Aileen’s face clouded. “I had to give 


up ninety-five dollars for it,’ she an- 
swered regretfully. 
Ninety-five dollars for one dress! 


Harriet gasped. But probably Aileen 
loved it the way she loved her own 
green and silver. 

During the rest of the day, throughout 
luncheon which they ate in a smart choc- 
olate shop at a little table crowded in 
with other tables, throughout excursions 
into other stores while Aileen initiated 
her into the intricacies of “shopping,” 
which she explained meant just looking 
at things and not buying, Harriet lived in 
the clouds. And all because she owned 
a bit of tissue! 

“Come into my room in about half an 
hour, and I’ll put my dress on for you,” 
whispered Aileen when they reached 
Aunt Marcia’s house. 

In her own room Harriet spread her 
dress on the bed and stood over it, sur- 
veyed it, tried to catch her former rap- 
ture. But somehow, here, the dress did 
not look as though it belonged to her. 
It seemed more like a costume for a 
fancy dress party. 

She tiptoed to Aileen’s room. At the 
door she exclaimed at the apparition she 
beheld. 

It was not Aileen—it was someone 
older. Absurdly the recollection flashed 
to Harriet of one rainy day when she 
and Nancy had played “dress up” with 
Nancy’s mother’s clothes. 

The “creation” swathed Aileen so 
closely that she looked taller, thinner. 
For ninety-five dollars there was not 
much cloth, Harriet thought. But what 
there was was surely gorgeous. It was 
gold cloth, giving Aileen’s hair the sheen 
of sunshine. Her shoulders and arms 
were bare. 

But Aileen’s face, between the glory 
of hair and dress, was long with dis- 
appointment. She was staring in the 
mirror and frowning at the reflection 
there. Her fingers went up to her bare 
throat. 

“Tt needs jewels—this dress does,” she 
“T might had known that. 
It looks—why, it looks naked without 
them.” Her eyes were dark and her 
pretty mouth twisted in a longing for 
the lacking jewels. She stamped her foot 
and began to take off the dress, tearing 
at the fastenings viciously. “Oh, it makes 
me so mad! You never can have every- 
thing. Why, I need gold slippers, too. 
She stopped and looked hard at Harriet. 
“Couldn’t you lend me some money? If 
you'd let me have twenty dollars I could 
buy some slippers and some sort of neck- 
lace—” 

“Why, but Aileen, you’re not going to 
wear the dress right away!” Harriet 
was arguing against Aileen’s ill-temper, 
aot against the loan. 

Aileen tossed her head. “How do you 
know? Maybe Roderick DeCovey will 
come to New York. He said he might, 


Desire 
and we'd have a date. 
somewhere to dance.” 

The gold cloth dress lay in a little 
heap on the floor. Aileen picked it up 
and threw it upon the bed. Bright tears 
wet her eyelashes. 

“T’ll let you have the rest of my 
money,” Harriet cried, soothingly. “I 
won't need it.” But at once she felt a 
sharp pang, for she had been telling her- 
self that she would spend the rest of her 
money buying presents for the family. 
And now she couldn’t. 

At once Aileen’s ill temper vanished. 
She was all smiles, radiantly happy. “Oh, 
you're the best ever. Will you let me 
have it right away?” she coaxed, and 
Harriet obligingly went to her room 
for it. 

The day that had been so happy was 
spoiled in retrospect for Harriet. She 
lost even her delight in her own dress. 
She folded it and put it back in the box 
and hunted out Cynthia. 

Cynthia was in her room, curled up in 
a chair, reading. Her face was flushed 
and the eyes that she lifted at Harriet’s 
entrance were aglow. There was no 
shrinking, no alarm about her now. 

“I brought this book from the li- 
brary,” Cynthia explained, holding it out 
to Harriet. “I may get all the books 
I want. Miss Pepper arranged it for 
< I’d rather read than do anything 
else. 

She did not tell Cynthia of the dress 
that made her think of moon-mist, nor 
of Aileen’s purchase. She told of the 
fun of eating lunch in the chocolate shop, 
of the stores crowded with pretty things. 

“What are you going to do with your 
money?” she asked bluntly. 

Cynthia hesitated. Involuntarily she 
looked over her shoulder. She lowered 
her voice when she answered. 

“Don’t tell Aileen,” she begged. “I— 
I sent it home to my mother. I want 
her to save it for me—for something.” 


He'll take me 


CHAPTER VII 
“Some Day You Will Dance!’ 


Forlornly, back in her room, Harriet 
pulled open her top bureau drawer and 
started to set things to rights. 

Her breath caught in her throat and 
her lips trembled. What, oh, what had 
happened to her lovely New York trip? 
She had been so happy, and now— 

At the back of the drawer, her fingers 
ran across a small card. Harriet drew 
it out and looked questioningly down 
at it. 


THE CHAUMONT STUDIO OF 
INTERPRETIVE ARTS 
67 East 57th Street 
New York City 


It was the address of Miss Monte’s 
dancing teacher—and she had forgotten 
that she had it! 

At once determination seized her. She 
would go to this address at once, as she 
had promised Miss Monte and she would 
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ask the great Chaumont to let her dance 
for her. 

One morning, Miss Pepper announced 
to the girls that Aunt Marcia was going 
away for a few days and that she must 
accompany her. She did not say where 
they were going. Aunt Marcia would 
leave Saunders and Bettine to run the 
house, and the girls must find their own 
diversions. Within an hour of her an- 
nouncement she and Aunt Marcia rode 
away. 

“T’ll go to that place today,” thought 
Harriet grimly, as though setting the 
hour for the extraction of a tooth, long 
troublesome. 

Aileen was expressing glee at Aunt 
Marcia’s departure. “I shall devote my- 
self to Bettine,” she whispered 
to Harriet. She winked as she 
said it. 

Cynthia, of course, would 
read through the hours of the 
day. She held herself more 
than ever withdrawn from 
Aileen and Harriet. 

A little later, with the box 
containing the green and silver 
dress under her arm, Harriet 
tiptoed down the stairs and 
slipped out of the front door. 
She walked fast to keep up her 
courage. “67 East 57th Street.” 
She repeated the number over and over. 

She found it in a wide, arched door- 
way. On a neat directory she read, 
“The Chaumont Studio of Interpretive 
Arts.” Still undaunted, she entered a 
little box of an elevator and asked the 
operator to stop at the fifth floor. In 
the empty corridor she paused to control 
her breathing. 

Perhaps there would be no one there 
in the summer time! Ought she to 
knock first? And what would she say? 

She knocked, but so faintly she scarce- 
ly made a sound. She pushed the door 
open and found herself in an anteroom, 
confronting a smocked young woman 
sitting before a desk covered with papers. 
The young woman looked up inquiringly. 

“Have you an appointment?” 

“N—no.” 

“Mademoiselle Chaumont sees no one 
except by appointment.” 

At that moment a door opened and a 
girl came through it slowly, her head 
hanging, her eyes red with weeping. Be- 
hind her fluttered a small creature of 
incredible slenderness and excitement. 
She breezed about the drooping figure 
of the girl, the desk, the room, like a 
small leaf caught in a little gale of 
wind. 

“She is im-pos-si-ble! She’s hopeless!” 
she shrilled. “Give her her mon-ey back, 
Miss Jenkins. I can-not spend another 
min-ute with her—” Suddenly she spied 
Harriet and stopped short. “Who are 
you?” she piped in her high voice. 

“T am Harriet Wayne.” 

The girl at the desk broke in crisply: 
“She has no appointment, Mademoiselle 
Chaumont.” 

The danseuse spread out her hands. 
“Oh, we-ell. My day is ruined. She has 
ruined it,” resentfully nodding to the 
girl who was shrinking against the wall. 

“It might be as well a bad day. Is it 
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ings. 


to dance you come to me, or for what?” 


“Miss Monte sent me—” faltered 
Harriet. 
“Ah-h! Hel-e-na Monte! The dear 


one! You are perhaps her pu-pil?” She 
separated her syllables by little sharp 
inflections as though biting them. She 
looked more closely at Harriet. “Is it 
to stud-y you have come? I take no 
more pu-pils this so hot weather. Ugh!” 
She touched her temples, where little 
beads of perspiration glistened. “But you 
shall dance for me that I may tell Hel- 
ena Monte whether or no she has for- 
gotten what I taught her! Come with 
me. 

Numb with fright, Harriet felt herself 
driven forward by the dynamic energy 
of the very small Chaumont. 
She put on the green and silver 
dress with fingers that were all 
thumbs. Her feet, as she bared 
them, assumed elephantine pro- 
portions. And hanging over her 
like a pall was the distressing 
memory of that other girl’s 
reddened eyes. 

She went on into the room the 
danseuse had indicated. It was 
a long, bare room, softly lighted 
by bulbs hidden in mauve hang- 
At a piano Mademoiselle 

Chaumont sat waiting for her. 
She made a quick little sound as she 
looked at Harriet; Harriet thought it 
was laughter. She began to play at once, 
her hands rippling over the keys. 
“Dance!” she commanded, cocking her 
head like a small bird. 

But Harriet stood still. Suddenly she 
felt ridiculous, ridiculous in her dress 
that was not like her Moon Maiden 
robe at all, ridiculous to have forced 
herself into the presence of the great 
Chaumont. “Dance!” commanded Chau- 
mont again, and her hands fell on the 
keys in crashing chords. And still Har- 
riet stood motionless. 

Suddenly Mademoiselle Chaumont ran 
to her. She tore at the green dress until, 
with a ripping and snapping, it fell from 
Harriet, leaving her in her straight slip 
of an undergarment. Disdainfully, Chau- 
mont flung the discarded garment across 
the room. “It is so ug-ly!” she cried. 
“Tt is not you. Now, dance—” she ran 
back to the piano and played again, im- 
patient consonances that lifted like a 
babble of exasperated voices. 

A hot anger surged over Harriet, 
anger at this creature who had dared to 
tear her dress from her, anger at her- 
self. But she would not cry! The 
petulant voices of the piano strings 
found an echo in her soul. She moved 
to them. She danced, danced in a con- 
fusion of rhythm that beat on her pulses 
like a nightmarish tom-tom. 

Suddenly the music stopped and Chau- 
mont laughed. She laughed as she had 
laughed out in the ante-room, swaying to 
it, clapping her hands noiselessly. 

“Oh, you are de-lic-ious! You are like 
a ve-ry lit-tle storm!” 

Harriet faced her, her eyes blazing, 
her hands doubled up in rage. 

“Don’t you laugh at me!” she choked, 
childishly. And Chaumont laughed 

(Continued on page 56) 











Enjoy 


cold weather 


When youare warm and well- 
nourished, winter is exhil- 
arating. But you burn up 
more energy incold weather. 


Renew your pep with malt- 
ed milk, a quick and deli- 
cious source of energy. 
Order it at the soda fountain— 
piping hot. Keep a supply on 
hand and mix yourself a 
glassful when you come in 
hungry from school or when 
outdoor air and exercise 
have sharpened your appe- 
tite before meal time. 


Borden’s Malted Milk is so 
rich in nourishment it thor- 
oughly satisfies that empty 
feeling. Yet it’s so light it 
doesn’t spoil your appetite 
for regular meals, or over- 
work your digestion. You'll 
like the flavor of Borden’s 
— it’s better than any malt- 
ed milk you ever tasted. 


Milk keeps you fit 


Milk is the most nearly perfect food 
there is. Take plenty of it. For va- 
riety, try these: 


Borden’s Eagle Brand. The fa- 
mous health builder. Makes you 
rosy, strong, full of energy. 
You’ll like it because it is 
sweetened. 

Borden’s Evaporated. Rich, 
creamy milk. Keeps in the can, 
ready for cooking. Always milk 
in the house. The Borden Com- 
pany, Borden Building, 350 
MadisonAve., NewYork,N.Y. 


Ask for Borden’s and be 
sure of quality 

















Sion Sian Money 


ASK MOTHER OR DADDY TO 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 

Sell for 10c. a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep 

$2.00. No Work—Just Fun. Pay us by Xmas. 
Dept. 108—A.G. 

ST. NICHOLAS SEAL CO. Brooklyn, N. Y. 








CRAFTWORK for CHRISTMAS. Make your gifts 
of Plaited and Laced Thong-Stamped, Carved and 
Tooled Leather Projects. 
MATERIALS cut ready to assemble for Lanyards, 
Watch Guards, Purses, Bags, Camera Cases, Book 
Covers, Belts, Hatbands, Moccasins, Jackets. 

Send 40 cents for Handbook of Instructions 
and list of supplies. 
LESTER GRISWOLD, 623 Park Terrace, Colorado Springs, Colorado 





—Every one will answer in «The American Girl” for 1927 
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overs of Holiday B 


BY MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


‘THs is the time of year when books 
for young people begin to rise in 
towers around my desk. When one 
tower gets so tall it tips over I start 
another, and so by the time my monthly 
report tc you is due there is a young 
city of them at one end of my study. 

One of the most beautiful of these 
could do for either you or any 
member of your family. Skazki 
(Doran) is a collection of legends of 
old Russia, retold by Ida Zeitlin and 
magnificently illustrated in glowing col- 
ors, sometimes on backgrounds of gold. 
These tales could be read to any child 
and would give you good material for 
your story-telling, but I liked them best 
because I found there the stories of some 
of the famous Russian operas now so 
popular, Cog d’Or, for instance, and 
Sadko. 

I came upon Mary and Marcia, Part- 
ners, by Helen Cady Forbes (Mac- 
millan) one busy morning and read it 
straight through at the breakfast table. 
I got to work late, but in such a happy 
frame of mind that the work flew. All 
it is, is the account of a girl in the 
country who had to earn some money, 
and a city girl who came for a vaca- 
tion and helped her do it, but you get 
quite worked up about that money and 
the ways they find to add to it—happy, 
honest ways. I have found several un- 
usually good novels for girls in the teens 
this year! Dorothea’s Double, by Mar- 
garet Johnson (Century), introduces a 
club for boys and girls of the high-school 
age, who almost lose their clubhouse and 
recover it under exciting and mysterious 
circumstances. Gypsy Nan, by Carroll 
Watson Rankin (Holt), is about girls 
a half-size younger, very energetic and 
amusing; Nan herself is always start- 
ing something. This is one of a series, 
called the Dandelion Cottage stories, 
about a family and its friends. John and 
Suzanne, by Edith Ballinger Price (Cen- 
tury), begins in an orphan asylum, but 
fourteen-year-old Suzanne gets John 
out of that and into an artist’s family 
in the country, and then John, who has 
a good solid conscience, thinks he is re- 
sponsible for ruining a picture and starts 
back to the asylum, but meets with dan- 
gerous people—I met some like them 
in Oliver Twist—and it takes all every- 
one can do to straighten things out. 


Dear Mother Make-Believe, by Mabel 
Cleland Widdemer (Harcourt), is an- 
other story that starts in an asylum, 
where a girl writes letters to a mother 
of her dreams, but it ends in a much 
more lovable place, with some of her 
best dreams come true. The Cutters, by 
Bess Streeter Aldrich (Appleton), is a 
grown-up novel, but as it presents a 
large family of all ages, funny and up 
to everything a family can do if it 
hasn’t too much money, you will get as 
much out of it as grown-ups will. 

I think one reason why I like school 
stories is because they have so many peo- 
ple in them, all young, but different from 
one another. Ethel Comstock Bridge- 
man’s A Year at Miss Austin’s (Cen- 
tury), is at a boarding-school that tries 
the plan of marking the girls by groups, 
A, B, C and D, not altogether for 
lessons, but on a general average of 
conduct, scholarship and school spirit, 
about the way that you naturally sum 
up a girl in your class. I like the way 
these girls take hold of the idea and 
carry it through. 

Historical novels for young people are 
better this year than I ever remember 
them. Leif the Lucky, by Clara Sharpe 
Hough (Century), is a grown-up ro- 
mance of the time of Erik the Red, the 
story of a wild young hero who found 
America long before Columbus, and 
Gudrid and Brenda, two ladies in love 
with him. The American history novels 
are some of the best of the season’s 
stories for younger readers. I had no 
idea that we had sich hair-raising his- 
tory as there is in Constance Lindsay 
Skinner’s The White Leader (Mac- 
millan), but it is really true that just 
after our Revolution there was a white 
man who turned Indian and became 
chief of the savage Creeks, leading them 
into even greater cruelties against us 
than they would have thought of by 
themselves. He was paid by Spain to 
do it, but his underlying reason was 
his hatred for his own people, for which 
he had his own reasons. ‘This is in 
Tennessee; it is a companion to Mrs. 
Skinner’s Silent Scot, the Frontier 
Scout, but is complete by itself. The 
Bright Face of Danger, by C. M. Sub- 
lette (Little Brown), is a romance of 
Virginia at the time of Bacon’s Rebellion 
—do you know, without looking it up, 


what time this was? 


Highroads of 
Peril, by Alfred H. Bill (Little Brown), 
takes you into the period of Napoleon 
the Great in France, with an American 
boy mixed up in an exciting intrigue. 
These are not just wild yarns with a 


little history scattered through, but 
well-written adventure—romances with 
well-rounded characters, living in famous 
and stirring times. On to Oregon, by 
Honoré Willsie Morrow, is a novel, but 
so true to fact that it is reliable as a 
history. If you have read Mrs. Mor- 
row’s fine novel, We Must March 
(Stokes), you recall that it tells how 
Marcus Whitman saved that great 
territory to the United States by riding 
thousands of miles to Washington, while 
his brave wife Narcissa carried on in 
the wilderness. 

Little Abe Lincoln (Lippincott) 
is a story by Bernie Babeock, who 
has written a number of popular ro- 
mances about our national hero. This 
one has as much about his little sister, 
Sarah, and their rude home in the wil- 
derness as about the little boy himself. 

I don’t know what you would call 
Courtney Riley Cooper’s High Country: 
the Rockies Yesterday and To-day 
(Little Brown)—travel, history, or just 
a rattling good book. It tells what the 
Rocky Mountains are like as you would 
ride or climb there, what people vou 
would meet and what wild tales they 
might tell you of old days, the funny 
things that one would pick up on such a 
journey, and other such matters. 

And now, to conclude—don’t forget, 
with all the trees and parties and Santa 
Clauses, that Christmas is a religious 
festival, and remember whose birthday 
you are celebrating. The story is told 
in the opening chapters of The Beautiful 
Childhood, by FE. Frances Boulting 
(Harcourt), a life of Jesus up to the 
time He came back from the visit to 
the Temple, with pictures and descrip- 
tions of life in the Palestine of the time. 
Another lovely book of this sort is The 
Master and His Friends, by H. A. 
Wilson (Longmans), a series of stories 
making a connected narrative of events 
in Palestine as they seemed to some 
children living at the time of Christ. 
The last chapter shows the apostles go- 
ing out into the great world. 
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BOOKS 


for Boys and Girls 
from Doubleday, Page & Co. 














For Girls 





WAUL & DYKE, INC., 
by Ethel Cook Eliot. 


A new mystery story by one 
of your favorite authors. 
This is almost more exciting 
than “The Vanishing Com- 


rade.” $1.75. 


ROSES OF THE 
WINDS, by Sonia Lus- 
tig. 

Adventures of a charming 


Russian family fifty years 
ago. Illustrated. $2.00. 


MISTRESS MADCAP 
SURRENDERS, by 
Edith Bishop Sherman. 


A dare-devil girl’s adventures 
in Revolutionary days. $1.75. 


LOYAL AND MARY 
LOUISE, by 
Ellen Brady. 


Loyal and her chum go to 
college together and undergo 
all its experiences, sad, gay 
and exciting. $2.00. 


Loretta 








For Girls and Boys too 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE CIR- 
CUS, by Edwin P. Norwood. 
The true story of a‘real boy who went behind 


the scenes of “the greatest show on earth.” 
Profusely illustrated. $1.50. 


JUST GEORGE, by Forrestine C. 
Hooker. 


Fun and excitement when a tough little city 
ragamuffin is adopted by cowboys on an 
Arizona ranch. $1.75. 


GREAT MOMENTS IN SCIENCE, 


by Marion Lansing. 


Glimpses of great scientists whose discover- 
ies have altered the world, seen at the very 
moments of their triumph. $2.50. 


SHIPS AND CARGOES, by Joseph 


Leeming. 


The fascinating story of world shipping. 
Reading this book is almost“as good as a trip 
on a freighter. $2.50. 


ETIQUETTE, JR., by Margery 
Quigley and Mary Clark. 


This helpful book tells how to be polite all 
the time, wherever you are. $2.00. 














THE TATTOOED 
MAN, by Howard Pease. 
A great sea mystery story, 
written by one sailor and 
illustrated by another. $2.00. 


DANIEL BOONE, by 
Stewart Edward White. 
The greatest story of the 
greatest frontiersman, gor- 


geously illustrated by James 
Daugherty. $3.50. 


AMERICAN BOY 
STORIES. 
Favorite adventure stories 


from “The American Boy 
Magazine.” $2.00. 


RUSS FARRELL, 
TEST PILOT, by Thom- 


son Burtis. 


Aeroplanes and excitement. 
$1.50. 


THE ZULU TRAIL, by 
Major Charles Gilson. 


Mystery and adventure in 


the wilds of Africa. $1.50, 














DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
Garden City, N. Y. Dept. AG-12. 

Please send me your complete catalog of 
books for boys and girls. 

















Tell your friends you find real service in our advertisements 
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New HAR 
for 





PER Books 
Girls 


The 
Perilous Isle 


By Octavia Roberts 


A high-spirited adventure story 
with an historical setting—San 


Domingo at 
black uprising. 


the time of the 
$2.00 


Five Animals: 
Their Book 


By Marianne Gauss 


A series of delightful stories 


about familiar 


animals, charm- 


ingly illustrated with sketches 


from nature. 


joan 


$1.75 


of Arc 


By Mark Twain 
A beautiful new holiday edition 


of this famous classic. 


color wrapper. 


Full 
Colored frontis- 


piece and illustrated by G. B. 


The 


Cutts. 


Louis 
Se 


$3.00 


Rhead 


ries 


8 Sixteen of the greatest children’s 


classics. Each volume illustrated 
with four plates in full color and 


100 pictures, 


beautiful colored 


jackets and large type. 


Deerslayer 


Arabian Nights Enter- 


tainment — 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
Gulliver's Travels 


Tom Brown's School- 
ays 

Treasure Island 

Kidnapped 

The Fairy Book 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy King Arthur and His 


Tales 
Robin Hood 
Robinson Crusoe 
Swiss Family Robinso' 


Knights 
Hans Brinker, or,, The 
Stloer Skates 
m Heidi 


Tales from Shakespeare 
$1.75 EACH 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
(Publishers Since 1817) 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Heart's 


(Continued from page 53) 
again. But now she caught Harriet’s 
two hands in her own, opened them and 
kissed first one palm and then the other. 

“Ah, you are a lit-tle storm! I do 
not mean to make you angry, though. 
You are a nice lit-tle girl. And ah, you 
have dreams! You would dance. You 
would be a great artiste! You would 
be all at once like lit-tle Helena Mon-te, 
like me, perhaps?” She leaned back and 
squinted her expressive eyes at Harriet. 
Then she shrugged her shoulders. “But 
you have much to learn. It is what you 
learn—here.” She folded her two hands 
over her heart. “If ygur heart learns 
nothing, than you cannot ever be great. 
No, not ever. But you are young. You 
have time to learn. Go back to your 
West. Live with the lit-tle birds and 
the love-ly flowers and the bees and the 
trees and let them teach you. And may- 
be some day you will dance. But put 
your dreams in your lit-tle pocket now 
and be young!” The danseuse sighed 
deeply. “Go a-way. I am tired.” 

Harriet fled from her. She put on 
her clothes, put the scorned green dress 
back in its box. She rushed through the 
anteroom down to the street. There 
she almost broke into a run. Anyone 
of the noonday crowd on the Avenue, 
observing her, might have said she was 
escaping from something. She was— 
from the laughter that had lain in Chau- 
mont’s eyes. But something went with 
Harriet—the warming little echo of the 
great one’s, “Some day you will dance.” 

It was as though a fine, clean breeze 
were blowing through her mind, clearing 
it of all the ugly littlenesses which had 
been cluttering her days, sweeping away 
her disloyalty to Aunt Marcia, her 
selfishness in buying the expensive dress, 
her sharing in Aileen’s deceit. 

With impatient fingers, she hung the 
green dress in a far corner of her ward- 
robe. There! Let it hang in the dark- 
ness, silently reminding her of everything 
she didn’t want to be. 

She looked down at the hand that the 
great danseuse had kissed—“Some day 
you will dance’— 

The door burst open. It was Aileen, 
more excited than Harriet had ever seen 
her before. “Harriet, I’ve such oodles 
to tell you! Those jewels are right in 
Aunt Marcia’s room! Though Bettine 
says she never looks at them. They are 
in a lovely box with an emerald in the 
center of its top. Count Petri—Bettine 
actually spoke his name. She crossed 
herself when she said it, as though she 
was frightened. I am just thrilled about 
it. Harriet, we'll solve this mystery 
yet!” 

(To be continued) 


What Has Happened so Far in 
This Story 


The heavy, square white envelope that 
arrived one morning at Rose Ranch, in 
California, breathed excitement to Har- 
riet. Father was secretive about it at 


Desire 


first, but at last he confessed that it 
contained a letter from his half-sister, 
Marcia Wayne-Cavendish, inviting Har- 
riet to visit her in New York. The 
prospect of a trip to New York fascin- 
ated the California girl, and the idea 
was made doubly alluring by Aunt Mar- 
cia herself who had been an opera sing- 
er, much féted abroad, and who sound- 
ed to Harriet like an altogether delight- 
ful sort of person. Another reason 
prompted her desire to accept the invita- 
tion: Harriet wanted to be a dancer. 

With the help of mother, father was 
at last persuaded to allow his daughter 
to make the trip under the watchful eye 
of a neighbor, Mrs. Macomber. As he 
said goodbye, he gave Harriet a long 
white envelope, telling her to open it if 
she should be unhappy. 

During the long train ride, Harriet 
saw only one person for whom she was 
tempted to break Mrs. Macomber’s 
command not to “speak to strangers.” 
That was a pretty, fashionably dressed 
girl who boarded the train at Cleveland. 

The house, one of many like it on a 
side street, disappointed Harriet, and so 
did her reception. She was greeted only 
by Saunders, the butler, and Bettine, 
Aunt Marcia’s French maid. Her din- 
ner was served in her room, and the one 
friendly person she encountered on that 
first lonely night was Miss Pepper, who 
said she was Mrs. Wayne-Cavendish’s 
secretary, and who informed her that 
two other girls, Aileen and Cynthia, rela- 
tives of Aunt Marcia, had been sent 
for to visit at the same time as she. In 
the morning, she found that Aileen was 
the pretty girl on the train. 

Meeting Aunt Marcia proved an 
ordeal. Harriet could hardly reconcile 
the bleak, stiff, gray-haired woman to 
the attractive grande dame she had pic- 
tured in her fancy. She would not have 
believed that this Aunt Marcia, the real 
Aunt Marcia, could laugh, except that 
she heard her after the girls had left 
the room. And she heard something 
else, too, as she stood in the hall—strange 
words spoken by Miss Pepper to Aunt 
Marcia. They were: “You must watch 
yourself when you are with them. The 
secret lies in your hands.” What could 
they mean? 

Her interest deepened when Aileen 
told her about the crown jewels which 
a prince had given Aunt Marcia. It: 
seemed incredible that a prince or any- 
one else could have loved the woman she 
had just met. But Aileen assured her that 
the reason Aunt Marcia was as she was, 
could be explained by the fact that she 
had “lived so much, and now it is all 
over.” Aileen then announced her in- 
tention of finding out all she could about 
their aunt’s mystery from Bettine. 


A journey to Aunt Marcia’s old home 
takes the girls deeper into the mystery 
of the jewels and the past. A daring 
act of Aileen’s, which has disastrous 
results, causes Harriet to make a 
startling decision in next month’s in- 
stallment of this absorbing serial. 














Would you like to earn money? Write to Betty Brooks—see page 65 
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A Stockingful of 


Christmas News 


(Continued from page 39) 
Girl Scouts in Michigan 


Plan troop meeting on ‘‘The American 
Girl”’ 

First in camp and then in troop meet- 
ings Girl Scouts in Jackson have used 
THe AMERICAN Girv as a basis for 
story-telling and for topics of discussion 
in what they call their “inspirational 
circles.” In Pontiac last year all the 
Girl Scouts of the city joined to give 
a party for a children’s hospital—and 
enjoyed the party almost more than the 
children themselves! These special en- 
voys from each troop attended the party 
and arranged a program of songs, dances, 
and recitations which preceded the great 
moment when improvised stage curtains 
drew back and revealed, in all its glory, 
the gift-laden Christmas Tree! 


Here, there, everywhere! 


Girl Scout parties, for one thing: 
parties and Christmas trees and candy 
and ice cream for children who other- 
wise might not have them, last Christ- 
mas, could be both heard and seen 
“all over town,” so to speak. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Aberdeen, Wash., cel- 
ebrated in their own Girl Scout Head- 
quarters; Wichita, Kans., in the recre- 
ation room of a church; Sioux City, 
Iowa, in two children’s homes—whereas 
Norwalk, Conn., and Leonia, N. J., 
chose homes for the aged—Peoria, IIl., 
in rooms lent for the day by the Elks’ 
Club; Hibernia, N. J., in the children’s 
ward of a hospital; and Philadelphia— 
among other parties—in a day nursery. 

Carol-singing, particularly in Robin 
Hood or Medieval minstrels’ costumes, 
is always a favorite festivity. Many 
troops sang around the Community 
Christmas Tree of their own town or 
city last year, as in Sedalia, Mo., while 
others visited hospital wards and 
“homes,” as in Sheboygan, Wis.; Ely, 
Minn.; The Bronx, N. Y. (where dis- 
tances are so great that a kindly friend 
provided a bus for the evening), and 
Detroit, Mich. In Macon,, Ga., the 
Girl Scouts serenaded Mrs. Marshall 
Johnston, the donor of their camp. 
Orange, N. J., girls were of all of us 
the most forehanded: ’way back last 
spring they planted a “Girl Scout Christ- 
mas Tree” in one of the city parks. 
Imagine what fun it was then when 
Christmas finally arrived and the girls, 
after decorating their outdoor tree, sang 
carols ’round it in the park. 

Of course there were baskets of food 
and gifts, with a sprig of holly or cedar 
on top—dozens of baskets! from Palo 
Alto to Kansas City to Galveston to 
Kenosha to Louisville to Wilkes-Barre 
to—but the tale is without end! 





JANE CABBOTT 


Knows Girls— 


the way they say it, the way 
they do it. There are good 
times in her stories as well 
as adventures and exciting 
mysteries 




















New This Year 


MARTHA THE SEVENTH 


By JANE ABBOTT 


“Anything might happen to the seventh child of a seventh child,” Amandy Meegs 
was wont to declare. This may have been why it was “Martha the seventh” who 
discovered the mysterious house-wagon in the meadow at Twin Farms. But not 
even Martha, experiment as she did with “‘witch’s power,” could foresee the exciting 
adventure that fascinating caravan was going to bring her. Colored frontispiece, 
two other illustrations. $1.75 


MRS. ABBOTT’S OTHER POPULAR TITLES 


BARBERRY GATE LAUGHING LAST RED ROBIN HIGHACRES 
KEINETH FIDELIS APRILLY LARKSPUR 


Frontispiece in color, three other illustrations, each $1.75 


<a JULIET IS TWENTY 
JULIET Here girls who have always wanted Mrs. Abbott to write a romance, 
IS TWENTY have their wish. They'll like Juliet. They'll be continually wondering 
what she’s going to do next—fall in love with Sayre Winburn or help Monty 
Boyce, shock Aunt Sarah or choose a career. But always Juliet does the 
unexpected. Colored frontispiece. $2.00 


MINGLESTREAMS HAPPY HOUSE 


Frontispiece in color, each $2.00 


POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON 


By JANE ABBOTT and HENRIETTA WILCOX PENNY. Something 
———— new for girls. After reading about Polly's exciting experiment they have 
JANE ABBOTT only to turn to her notebook at the back, “‘put the kettle on” and repeat her 
a culinary triumphs for themselves. Attractively illustrated. $2.00 





A HUNDRED THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE LITTLE ABE LINCOLN 

By BONNIE E. SNOW and HUGO B. FROEHLICH By BERNIE BABCOCK 

If you like to sew or paint or make pretty things from silks The true story of the obscure childhood 
and cretonnes, felt and glass and wood and many other fas- of Abraham Lincoln and his sister Sarah. 
cinating materials, here are directions for making a hundred _It is a wildwood story of adventure and 
useful and artistic articles. 365 Illustrations and es achievement, full of the spontaneous fun 


make it easy to follow instructions. and vigorous life of pioneer days in the 

backwoods. Colored frontispiece, three 
301 THINGS A BRIGHT GIRL CAN DO other illustrations. $2.00 
By JEAN STEWART ee 


A book that will keep any Girl Scout busy and happy for 
hours. The best kind of birthday present. Full, too, of J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoMPANY, 
suggestions for girls who like to make their own Christmas ' 227 South Sixth Street, 


gifts. Fully illustrated. $1.75 | Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. A.G. 11 


SOCIAL GAMES AND GROUP DANCES Please send me descriptive 


By J. C. ELSOM and BLANCHE TRILLING. Unfailing circulars of: 
recipes for good fun for old and young at any time. The , MARTHA THE SEVENTH 
games and dances, both outdoor and indoor, are full of | JULIET IS TWENTY 
action and brimming with humorous and lively situations. | A HUNDRED THINGS A GIRL CAN 
They are so clearly described and illustrated that it is easy MAKE 
to catch on to them. Ideal for home parties. 53 —- | SOCIAL GAMES AND GROUP 
tions and many Music Scores. $2.00 DANCES 
LITTLE ABE LINCOLN 


THE SCHOOL IN THE WILDS 301 THINGS A BRIGHT GIRL CAN 
By MAY BALDWIN DO 

Here’s a school story in an exciting setting—a jungle in NAME 
Africa where hyenasand monkeys are a regular occurren ce | 


and even a rhinoceros may walk up to the school doen. 
Illustrated. Se nT 




















One hundred pages of Girl Scout news in 1927 
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The Best 
New Books 
For Girls 


Here are a few delight- 
ful new Appleton 
books. Send for free 
illustrated catalog des- 
cribing in full these and 
many others. 


NUMBER FOUR JOY STREET 
By Walter de la Mare and others. A 


large and charming book of stories and 
poems, beautifully illustrated. $2.50 


ISLAND FARM 


By Hildegarde Hawthorne. Amusing 
adventures in the West Indies. $1.75 


AT BOW VIEW 
By Gladys Blake. 


story for girls. 


PRYDEHURST 


By Hammel Johnson. A grandmother 
promises her pearls to the grandchild 
who pleases her most. $1.75 


CHICKENS and VEGETABLES, INC. 


By Samuel Emery. Some young peo- 
ple’s interesting efforts to make money. 


$1.25 














A baffling mystery 
$1.75 


THE BOOK OF PIONEERS 
By Everett T. Tomlinson. True ad- 


ventures of famous American pioneers. 


$1.75 
CHILDREN OF THE TIDE 
- By Daniel Henderson. A book of 
beach and ocean wonders. Illustrated. 
$1.50 


At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 

















Do Bou Want A 
Christmas Play? 


The First Nowel | 


A charming weaving of the festive 
Christmas atmosphere of an old 
English inn with the familiar 
nativity story which the mis- 
tress sees in a dream.,_ 50 


The Nativity of the Manger 


A beautiful Christmas pro- 
= with tableaux of the 

ings, the shepherds and 
the angels combined with 
carol singing and reading 
from the New Testa- 
ment. 50 


The Least of These 


A simple Christmas 
play —_s Tolstoy's 
theme “Where love 
is there God 
is also.” 50 
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Christ is Born W 
in Bethlehem 

A simple dra- 

matic presenta- 

tion of the 

familia story; 
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shepherds and 
angels seeking the 
king. .50 


Christmas Sheep From ° 
Womans Lad and Other Stories W 


One of three simple Christ- 
mas plays for children 
included in this book. This 
is nmerhaps the most ex- 
quisite in its Christmas feel- 
ing—the theme is “Who 
looked after the sheep when 
the shepherds went to Beth- 
lehem?™* $1.50 
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For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
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card. Or write directly to 





670 Lexington Avenue 





THE AMERICAN GIRL 


On 
Christmas 


Make Your Chum Happy 


CE HERES nothing she will like better than her own copy of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL for 1927. And she will adore the Christmas card 
which we have for you to fill out for her, telling her of your surprise 
for her. Your Local Director—or your Captain—will give you the 


New York City 

















Maria Jeritza 


(Continued from page 5) 
teaching. Professional orchestras are not 
as yet generally open to women. Pro- 
fessional women orchestra directors are 
scarce. But who knows what the years 
will bring forth? And already there 
are, in schools and community centers, 
the non-professional chorus and the non- 
professional orchestra, awaiting directors. 

Private music teachers in every town 
have opportunity to bring to children the 
beauty of music. The best teachers are 
not necessarily the best performers. Many 
who have failed as soloists have found 
compensation in teaching. 

Those who feel impelled to compose, to 
write original music, often welcome the 
possibility of teaching as one which can 
be combined with their creative efforts. 
Cities in which a composer enjoys the 
inspiration of musician friends offer op- 
portunity for securing private pupils, 
classes, and choruses to conduct. 

Public schools, private schools, col- 
leges—few exclude music from among 
their courses. The United States is to- 
day more keenly appreciative of good 
music than ever before, with a corre- 
spondingly widening opportunity for the 
teacher of distinction. 

While speaking of teachers, Madame 
Jeritza became excited. 

“Teachers have so much power to 
hurt,” she said, “or to help. In vocal 
work, wrong exercises can ruin a voice. 
Correct exercises strengthen it. So with 
the piano, the violin. Pity the young 
musician who learns incorrectly. If only 
teachers were all like my great teacher, 
Madame Marcella Sembrich! But they 
are not. In America anybody can an- 
nounce, ‘I am a teacher.’ That couldn’t 
happen in Europe. Everyone would de- 
mand to see his certificate.” 

We talked of music in Europe and in 
America. Madame lamented the fact 
that America, unlike Europe, has no 
opera houses in her small-sized towns. 
Chicago and New York are the only 
operatic centers. 

“What role do you like best?” I asked. 

She smiled. But she did not answer 
my question. Instead, she said: 

“Tf I don’t like a part, I don’t sing it. 
How can I render a role beautifully if 
I hate that role? An audience is quick 
to sense lack of sympathy in a singer, and 
quick to resent it.” 

She was moving toward the door now, 
tall and self-possessed. A great success 
bequeaths to a woman—if she is made 
of enduring stuff—not only a sense of 
fulfilment, but an invulnerable poise. 
Here was a goddess, I thought. 

She waved her hand and I stopped my 
sentimentalizing. A goddess? No, a 
woman—just a woman. She likes to 
cook and she enjoys the movies. She 
eats and sleeps and walks, exactly as the 
rest of us non-stars eat and sleep and 
walk. She has her up periods and her 
down periods. : 

But Maria Jeritza stood, for a mo- 
ment, against the sherry-red of a full- 
length curtain. “No!” I said to myself 
hastily. ‘My first thought was right.” 

She is a goddess! 





A hundred girls will tell how they solved their problems in 1927 
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Carol Jean Turner, Patrol Leader, Eagle Patrol, Pine Troop No. 1, Thomaston, Connecticut. Miss Turner has 
won for her troop a prize of fifty dollars in equipment to be ordered from the National Equipment Department 


{ This is the prize-winning advertisement in the contest held by The Osborne Specialty Company—won by Miss 
at National Headquarters. I 


! ATTENTION ! 
Girl 


Scouts 







Order Osborne's hexagon pencils. 
Select your favorite color. 
Blue, lavender, green, yellow, gray, and red. 


Opportunity is knocking now. 


Be prepared with an Osborne. Red rubber erasers on each pencil. 
Everyone will want to buy one. Net cash 30 to 60 days after date of invoice. 
No risk, fuss or worry. Easy writing graphite points. 


Earn money for your Camp Fund. 
Five cents each—selling price. 


Premium with ev seven gross sale. 
lt pays to sell Osborne. aes ery g 


Tes dell ees come Every pencil labeled to order. 

profit per gross. Now is the time to order. 
Charming Parker Lady Duofold is premium. 
Intelligent people know their value. 
Let Osborne’s earn your money. 


Save time, money and patience. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


IN ORDERING USE THE COUPON BELOW 





AG. Dec., ‘26 
ee ee ee ee me le. earghratecgnacisitra tt apinearteie sinc peiece eh ae aes ae oe a : | ee Se ee ioweake 
Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: 
You may send us ...... gross “Benefit Pencils” in .......... finish enamel at $4.50 per gross and print from the following copy: 
It is agreed that if our order reads for seven gross or more of the pencils we are to receive a genuine Parker Lady Duofold Pencil—free. 


PUNE GE Wn cnddcbesaswcase uss eset eeesecwerescrenees sPudeebea ste cesernnes bi ey ee Hid: puhuewe<iaeisesabakedessacoaee 
Re ann Ae anaes chen ame = EE a Pe Pe ee Aen te Oe ey ae 
eg Ces ener ee st inai bala ee : oa : ae silen Wile Gae a iieal ae eabai ended 


. PEON Te PTE LS MO HT A AEP eS ee ET eee eee ee ee re ee a ae 
No order for ess than two gross accepted. Pencils after being printed cannot be returned for credit. 











Read our advertisements—they tell you much you want to know 
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Girl Scouts, here are interesting books for you 





For your Mother- 
Daughter Banquet 


Why not Girl Scout leaf- 
lets for place cards at your 
Mother-Daughter Banquet? 
They will be splendid for your 
father’s club, too, written as 
they are by such people as 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Rear- 
Admiral Sims, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Hamlin Garland and 
Hermann Hagedorn and tell- 
ing about Girl Scouts every- 
where. Their cost is 2c or 3c 
apiece, with special prices per 
100. Send for the complete list 
in the National Equipment 
Department Catalogue. 


‘‘Let’s give a 
play!’’ 





What Girl Scout is there 
who doesn't like to be in a 


play? Or help get one up? 
There isn’t any! 

And what plays are more 
fun than real Girl Scout ones, 
written especially for Girl 
Scouts? There aren't any! 

Birdsall Otis Edey and 
Oleda Schrottky have written 
fascinating plays for your 
troop. Here is a list of them. 

By Birpsat Oris EpEy 


Why they gave the Show 
er ere 15c 

How St. John Came to 
Bencer sSchool....... 15c 


By OLeDA SCHROTTKY 
A Pot of Red Geraniums 

(A Christmas play). ...15¢ 
When the Four Winds 


endl (A Christmas 
peice aia ated ad 5c 
whe = Rubbish? (A 
jolly clean-up play). 
Everybody's Affair (A 
TOWER TIBY) <6 oc <nc0s 15¢ 


By Marcaret MocuriE 
Magic Gold Pieces (A 


Merit Badge play). ...15¢ 
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Eve 


ry One 


of Your Popular Authors 


is in this book 





& OF EVERY GIRL 


SARS S009 ie 





Yes, stories by every one of them 


Augusta Huiell Seaman 


Jane Abbott 


Edith Ballinger Price 

Katherine Dunlap Cather 

Ernest Thompson Seton 

Emma Lindsay Squier 

Emilie Benson and Alden Arthur Knipe 


Mystery stories, adventure stories, boarding school 
stories—this Girl Scout Short Story Book is a col- 
lection of the most popular stories which have been 
published in THE AMERICAN GirL. Edited by Helen 
Ferris, your Editor, and by Alice Mary Kimball, it is 


a book to be prized by every Girl Scout. 


$2.00 


The Girl Scout Short Story Book 


An ideal birthday and Christmas present 





Your Own Song Book 


Songs make everything you 
do more fun—songs at camp, 
songs on hikes, songs at troop 
meetings. The Girl Scout 
Song Book gives you the 
words and music not only of 
The Girl Scout songs you al- 
ready love but many others 
which you will enjoy equally 
well. Send for your own copy 
—write your name on the 
cover—take it to troop meet- 
ings with you—it is a book 
worth owning. 50c 


Your Own Handbook 


There is nothing like hav- 
ing your own copy of the 
Girl Scout Handbook when 
you are working on the Ten- 
derfoot or the Second Class or 
the First Class tests. All along 
the way there are any number 
of things you will wish to know 
which are fully described in it. 
Be prepared. Have it nearby 
when you are planning your 
Merit Badges. You will find 
it a friend indeed. 
Cloth Board Cover.... 
Flexible Cloth Cover... 


$1.10 
80c 


All these may be had from 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


\ 
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Sout aie 


BOOK 






--) 
Yes—a Girl Scout 
game book! 


Here it is at last—a Girl 
Scout Game Book—ninety 
pages of fun for only fitty 
cents. Ever play Dumb 
Crumbs? Well, it's in this 
book. Or Look Sharp? it’s in 
here, too. 


Games for hikes. Games 
for troop meetings. Games 
for parties. Games. Games. 
Games. And every one of 


them as delightful as the 
cover which you see repro- 
duced here. You will want 
your own copy of this book. 

35¢ 


Outdoor 
Adventure 





Real adventure — that’s 
what Bertha Chapman Cady 
leads you to in the Nature 
leaflets she has written for all 
Girl Scouts. Your hikes are 
more interesting when you 
have these notebooks tucked 
away in your sweater pocket. 
Send for the Girl Scout Na- 
ture leaflets today—and have 
your own adventures. 


Girl Scout Nature Trail 
Guides Tenderfoot.. . . 
First Class and Rambler. .o5c 


Second Class and Ob- 


.03C 


NaTurRE Projects 


Set of three (Bird, Tree 
and Flower Finder) 
with notebook cover $1.50 


Protects, G8GM. . ....00.0 4oc 
Rock, Bird, Tree and 


Flower __ instruction 
a ae ata dil 10¢ 


a ee 20¢ 





Are you planning your Christmas list? 





Give your chum «The American Girl” 
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The Luck of 
Wymberly 


(Continued from page 13) 


her mind away from it sufficiently to 
take part in the talk and badinage going 
on around her. 

“My patience, Bobs! You act fairly 
moonstruck,” whispered Carol as they 
were leaving the dining-room. “What- 
ever is the matter? Not worrying about 
the ghost-walk are you?” The ghost- 
walk episode had been affecting her more 
than she would have cared to admit. So 
intense, in fact, was her curiosity about 
this latter affair that she slipped away 
from the jolly group after they had re- 
turned to the living-room hearth, tiptoed 
to a partly open French window that she 
knew overlooked the flagstone walk, and 
listened cautiously. The faint but still un- 
mistakable step . . step. . step 
came out of the scented darkness. 

A moment later she very nearly 
jumped straight out of her pretty patent- 
leather pumps as a voice at her elbow 
murmured, “Sounds pretty plain tonight, 
doesn’t it!” 

“Oh, Jim!” she exclaimed. “How you 
startled me! Yes, it’s certainly foot- 
steps, plain enough. What ever can be 
the explanation?” 

“Never heard of any explanation,” he 
replied grinning. “Gee! I’d like to see 
the ghost—wouldn’t you?—as well as 
hear him.” 

“No, I wouldn’t!” Roberta retorted 
with vehemence, as she turned to rejoin 
the group about the hearth. 

The evening passed pleasantly, and 
later, as they gathered around the fire for 
ghost stories, Mr. Barstow joined them. 
“These stories are all very well,” he said, 
“but I’m going to tell you a real one 
about this house. 

“Renfrew Barstow was in_ posses- 
sion of Wymberly at the time it hap- 
pened, a period well back in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Visiting 
here at Wymberly with him was an uncle 
who was high in diplomatic circles in 
Washington. There was a difficult tangle 
in the Cabinet at the time, and a spe- 
cially dispatched messenger had brought 
this uncle some secret papers of great im- 
portance to be read. It was while he was 
deep in studying them one night that he 
thought he saw a face at the window 
staring in at him, and confided to his 
nephew, Renfrew, that he was being 
watched by some enemy who wanted to 
get possession of the papers. 

“It was two days later that he left his 
room one dark night and went down the 
flagstoned walk to the well. It was 
thought that he must have felt thirsty, 
and as it was late and no servants 
were around, he had decided to draw 
a cool drink for himself before going to 
bed. He must have slipped and stumbled, 
for next morning he was found drowned 
at the bottom of the well, where he had 
evidently lain all night. There was no 
evidence of foul play of any kind. 

“But from this tragedy, there grew up 
later the legend that his footsteps could 
sometimes be heard pacing back and forth 
on the flagged walk on certain occasions, 











CAMP GRUB 

By Elon Jessup 
hen you go camping, take this along. 
You'll find it a great help on hungry 
hikes! $3.50 





PRODUCING AMATEUR ENTER- 
TAINMENTS 


| By Helen Ferris 


Practical a waa for clubs, schools, 
and settlements by the editor of The 
American Girl. Illustrated. $2.00 


LORNA DOONE 

By Blackmore 

DEERSLAYER 

By Cooper 

LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
By Cooper 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
By Dana 

ROBINSON CRUSOE 

By Defoe 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

By Dickens 

HANS BRINKER 

By Dodge 

MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY 
By Marryat 





WHICH OF THESE BOOKS 
WILL BE ON YOUR 
CHRISTMAS LIST? 


We think these books will be of special 
interest to Girl Scouts, and that you will 
all want one or more of them for Christmas! 


Books on Campcraft 


Club and Play Direction 


Those of you who are beginning to help direct clubs and produce plays, 
will, of course, want Miss Ferris’ two interesting and helpful books: 


This Christmas, why not start a library of your own with some of the 
inexpensive books listed below? It will be such fun to watch it grow! 


Everyman’s Library 
Cloth $ .80, Leather $1.60 


At all bookstores, or from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers, 681 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 





THE BOY’S BOOK OF CANOEING 
By Elon Jessup 
Everything you need to know about a 
canoe—girls as well as boys will 
want it. $2.00 


GIRLS’ CLUBS 
By Helen Ferris 

Illustrated. New revised edition with 
an introduction by Jane Deeter Rippin. 
A complete survey of the club movement. 


$2.00 


MOBY DICK 
By Melville 


TALES OF MYSTERY 
By Poe 

IVANHOE 

By Scott 


TREASURE ISLAND and 
KIDNAPPED 
By Stevenson 


MASTER OF BALLANTRAE and 
BLACK ARROW 
By Stevenson 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES 
UNDER THE SEA 
By Verne 




















generally when there was trouble or dis- 
aster brooding over the house. But the 
interesting part of the story is that those 
papers he had been guarding 

At this breathless point he was halted 
by a curious interruption. Old Cesar, 
the butler, appeared at the door and an- 
nounced to Mr. Barstow, “’Scuse me, 
sah. Dey’s a call for yo’ on de telephone, 
sah.” 

It was a simple enough occurrence, 
surely. Yet Roberta shivered involun- 
tarily and watched Mr. Barstow as he 
rose and walked toward his study. In 
order to reach the door, he had to pass 
directly by the distant half-open French 
window at the end of the room. On 
reaching this window, he halted for an 
instant to throw away a cigarette. It 
was then that Roberta saw him suddenly 





pause and stare incredulously out of 
the window. The others of the group 
around the hearth were paying no atten- 
tion. None but she saw him staring out 
into the moonlit length of the palmetto- 
lined walk. In another moment he had 
called Carol over to him. Of the con- 
versation that passed between them, 
Roberta heard only the last clause of his, 
uttered in a tone of shaky incredulity: 

“  . . the same—exactly the same as 
I heard them a year ago tonight!” 


What did those steps mean? Were 
they truly related to what happened 
to Mr. Barstow the year before? And 
what had happened to the “Luck”? In 
the next, the January issue of The 
American Girl, you will have the end- 
ing of this, Mrs. Seaman’s latest 
ghost-mystery. 





Every author you like in «The American Girl” in 1927 
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HAVE A CANDY BENEFIT SALE 
To Make Money for Your Troop 


SELL THE FAMOUS PETER’S NESTLE’S BABY RUTH and OH HENRY 





PET. 


Peter's Milk Chocolate Bars filled 
with big toasted almonds. They 
are <«licious. 


Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars 

filled with big toasted almonds. 

Made for those who like milky 
hocolate. 


Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars are 
made with full cream milk. Many 
People prefer a milky chocolate 
and Nestle’s has won the favor 
of these people from the start. 


Repetti’s Caramels poctes in 8 
clip, and wrapped a special 
transparent paper. 


Mason Mints are made with an 

ley cream center covered with 

chocolate. There is no mint to 
equal it on the market. 


5c CANDY BARS 


A 50 Box Order Will Net You $20.00 For Your Troop Fund 


No Money in Advance—Pay Us in 30 Days 


Everybody buys candy. Friends and acquaint- 
ances of your Girl Scouts would rather buy from 
them than from a store, for their candy will be 
fresh from the factory. Your members can get 
this trade merely by asking for it—and in this 
way you can build up a business that will bring 
in considerable money for your troop. 


The many advantages we offer should particu- 
larly appeal to all troops who want to make 
money for their cause. First—selling candy by 
the Girl Scouts is dignified. Second—our candy 
bars are well known for quality and goodness. 
Third—we guarantee all candy shipped, and 
fourth—the profit is large. 


The order blank below gives the list of 5cand 10c 
sellers. Mark carefully the assortment you desire 
and mail order (without any money) to us to- 
day. The sooner you get started the quicker you 
will be making money. If there is any question 
you would like to ask before ordering, write us 
and we will give you our personal attention. 


THREE ASSORTMENTS TO CHOOSE FROM 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3—12 boxes 
50 boxes 25 boxes Trial Order 
$60.00 $30.00 $14.40 


40.00 20.00 10.00 
Your profit $20.00 $10.00 $4.40 


The 5c sellers are packed 24 in a box. The 10c sellers are packed 12 
in a box. The Ic sellers 120 in a box. 


Selling price ($1.20 per box). 
Cost to you (Ex. Pd.) 80c per 
b 











Special Service 
for Western 
Troops 


In order to serve 
our Western friends 
more promptly we 
are now carrying a 
complete stock at 
Bylund Bros., Inc., 
509 West Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 

It is necessary, how- 
ever, to send all or- 
ders direct to our 
New York Office. 


From here we will 
send your order to 
Chicago by Air 
Mail, assuring ship- 
ment within three 
days after you send 
in your order. 


Those who have 
never used our plan 
should start at once. 
You need not hesi- 
tate, because hun- 
dreds of troops have 
proved that our plan 
is the best to raise 
funds. 





BYLUND BROS. Inc., “Scnoois and Societies” Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C. 





ORDER BLANK 


Bylund Bros., Inc., Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send to us, express paid, the assortment that we have marked below. We agree to pay for this candy as soon as it is sold 


and not later than 30 days after its arrival. 


We understand that candy can be returned at your expense if not satisfactory. 











Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. 


—Peaks—Fresh Cocoanut covered with Bitter Sweet Chocolate. 

—Mason Mints—Peppermint Cream Pattie covered with Chocolate. 

—Nut ee Center covered with Chocolate and 

uts, 

—Almond Nougat—Almond Nougat covered with Milk Chocolate. 

—Golden Fleece—Caramel, Fresh Cocoanut covered with Milk 
Chocolate. 

—Toros—Caramel covered with Milk 
Chocolate, 

—Coral Gable—Fresh Cocoanut covered with Milk Chocolate. 

—Cocoanut Cream Bar—covered with Chocolate. 

—Assorted Cream Patties—assorted flavors, Chocolate covered. 

—Bylund Bros. Peanut Bar—Roasted Peanuts and Butterscotch, 

—Bylund Bros. Butterscotch Peanut Bar—Peanut Butter and 

Butterscotch. 
—Bylund Bros. Cocoanut Raisin Bar—covered with Milk Chocolate. 


References— 


Fudge, Toasted Peanut 


Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. 


—Repetti Caramels—assorted flavors, 6 in package. 

—7-11—Butter Cream, Peanut, Caramel Roll covered with Milk 
Chocolate. 

—Baby Ruth—The famous nut roll bar. 

—Planter’s Peanut Brittle Bar—wrapped in foil. 

— Butterscotch—old-fashioned Butterscotch made of pure 

utter. 

—Greenfield’s Chocolate Molasses Sponge Bar. 

—Peter’s Almond Bars—Toasted Almonds and Sweet Milk Chololate. 

—Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 

—Nestle’s Almond Bars—Toasted Almonds and 
Chocolate. 

—Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars. 

—Nestle’s Milk Chocolate—(Squares in Glassine Paper Bags). 

—Nestle’s Almond—(Squares in Glassine Paper Bags). 


Sweet Milk 


Se ay ae Oe Nt Pe CEL Te CE A 


Name of Troop Captain 
Address 


Address 
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The Winners of the What- 
I-Wish -in-My-Magazine Contest 


(Continued from page 34) 

most popular parts, as a thrilling serial 
holds the place of honor. On page four, 
contests are announced, and advertise- 
ments, serious and otherwise, are print- 
ed. Jokes and recipes occupy page five, 
and fashions and interior decorations 
complete page six. Six contests have 
been started, one of which has already 
been judged and prizes awarded. 

Perhaps I am guilty of plagiarism, 
but I just can’t resist clipping articles 
and news items from other papers or 
magazines. ‘THE AMERICAN GiR- has, 
all unknowingly, contributed jokes, re- 
cipes and fashions. And, once in a 
while, as retribution, I advertise for sub- 
scriptions to THE AMERICAN Girt. Ad- 
vertising in the Weezer does pay, for it 
brought in one regular, and two possible 
subscribers for THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

And now, with my five hundred word 
limit approaching, I close, 

With best wishes— 
Your Assistant Editor, 
WEE FITZGERALD. 


Our Camp “Wig Wag” 
BY ELIZABETH VIRGINIA CAMERON 
Troop 20, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Helen Ferris:— 

How I wish you could have come to 
one of our Troop’s “Wig-Wag” meet- 
ings during the past year! Despite the 
name, these meetings were not devoted 
to signalling practice. They were the 
great occasions when the copies of 
our monthly troop newspaper were 
distributed. 

The Wig-Wag was started in April, 

1926. Our troop had grown so big 
that we found it necessary to meet in 
two sections, and it was our section 
which started The Wig-Wag. The 
troop had once had a small type-writ- 
ten paper which came out every other 
week. However, the “Troop Twenty 
Trefoil,” as it was called, had editions 
of only one copy, so it had to be read 
aloud at meetings. The Wig- 
W ag had three pages, and printed 
a copy for every girl, with a few 
extra ones for friends of the 
troop. 

Each issue consisted of news 
items, jokes, poems and short ar- 
ticles by the Girl Scouts of the 
troop. We were especially for- 
tunate in having plenty of ma- 
terial for news items. There 
were a number of interesting 
events, and we had “write-ups” 
of everything—the Round-the- 
World Camp, Lady Baden- 
Powell’s visit, the White House 
Egg Rolling, and so on. 

The paper was printed on a 
“Hektograph,” which is a pesky 
sort of tin tray filled with a 
gelatine mixture. This received 


written with special ink, and then blank 
pages were rubbed over it by hand to 
print the paper. Of course, the ink had 
to be washed off the gelatine after the 
right number of sheets had been printed, 
and it then received the impression of 
the second page. It was a great deal 
of work, but we wouldn’t have minded 
that if it hadn’t taken up so much time. 
We are making arrangements now to use 
the mimeograph at the “Little House,” 
for, of course, we have to keep on with 
The Wig-Wag aiter having once had 
the fun of it. 

We made a good many mistakes last 
year, and will probably make some this 
year, too, but they won’t be the same 
ones! Our plan last year was to have 
every girl hand in something each month. 
That didn’t work very well, as most of 
them handed in long stories and poems, 
and we got very little news. Everything 
had to be in a week before the paper was 
due, because the “staff” had to print it 
after school, and it took several after- 
noons. Then the staff edited it and the 
sample copy was typewritten. Every- 
one breathed a sigh of relief when the 
next Girl Scout meeting arrived and the 
paper was distributed. 

This year we are going to charge a 
subscription to pay for mimeographing. 
The fact that everyone at Girl Scout 
meeting voted to pay the subscription 
shows how popular the paper has been. 
It was lots of fun, and I hope every 
troop will have a paper and enjoy it as 
much as we have. 

Scoutingly yours, 
Betty CAMERON. 


Betty enclosed a sample copy of The 
Wig-W ag with her letter, and we wish 
that there were space to share part of it 
with you, especially “The Proposition” 
—proved in a way to do justice to any 
student of plane geometry—“That a 
Girl Scout Should Go to Camp.” 


A Postscript About the Contest 


I wish to thank every girl who 
entered our What-I-Wish-in- 
My- Magazine Contest — and 
many hundreds of you did. You 
have helped us greatly and we are 
now at work checking your bal- 
lots to see what kind of stories 
and which authors you most wish 
to have in 1927. 

We plan to use as much of it 
all as we possibly can—so watch 
each issue, even though your let- 
ter is not published here! We 
are going to let you peep over 
our shoulder next month and 
read many more of the letters. 

Here is a picture of Hildegarde 
Fitzgerald (“Wee”), who was 
awarded first place and who 
originated the idea of her news- 


an impression from a page, type- “Wee” Fitzgerald paper.—H. F. 














MERRY CHRISTMAS 
MERRIER! 


HE Curistmas Book, just published, is full of 

ideas and suggestions, all illustrated, and all 
described in simple, clear directions. It tells you 
how to decoraté your home, schoolroom, church 
or club; how to wrap your gifts; suggests new 
ways to distribute the presents and to entertain 
for various kinds of Christmas affairs; describes 
favors and gifts to make at home and ways to 
celebrate the New Year. For Christmas plans of 
every kind you’ll need this handy book. 


And Dennison's Christmas goods—gummedseals, 
tags, gift cards, package decorations and all the 
little things that make Christmas gifts beautiful 
and doubly welcome — you'll need them, too. 
They are sold by stationers, department stores 
and druggists. Look for the red and gold packages. 


The same dealers have The Christmas Book for 
10 cents (15 cents in Canada); or send this coupon 
for a copy by mail. 


DENNISON’S Dept. N-10 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me a copy of The Christmas Book. I 
enclose 10 cents (15 cents in Canada). 


Na mé.. 


Address 


A Little Book Which Makes a 














| Plays and Entertain- 


ments for Girls 
Send for our new 


256 page Catalog and 
Special circular 
‘Plays for Girls” 


x 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


| 25 West 45th St., New York City 








Tell our advertisers you saw their advertisements in ‘The American Girl” 
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Like Captain, like troop—that 
is why officers should set their 
troops an example of smartness 
and grooming by wearing a per- 
fect fitting uniform. 

Our uniforms fill these specifi- 
cations, because they are tailor 
made. They are cut to individual 








Why a Tailored Uniform? 


Write direct to 
RIDABOCK & CO. 
149151 West 36th Street 


measure and in accordance with 
Girl Scout regulations. The cloth 
and workmanship are of the finest. 

Prices and samples of materials 
cheerfully furnished upon re- 
quest. Uniforms can be made 
from olive drab serge or khaki, 
as desired. 


New York, N. YT. 














Once A Year 


(Continued from page 42) 
know. It began to seem so awful not 
to have atree. It didn’t seem like Christ- 
mas. And I was ashamed to say so— 
after our plans for the dance and—” 

“And what?” demanded the Gang, as 
she faltered. 

“Well, I knew if only I could find some 
children, it would be an excuse. I had 
the most awful time, but finally Mr. and 
Mrs. Dwyer—he is the caretaker for the 
Lattimers, but they’re not so awfully 
poor—said they’d let Buddy and Beth 
come over here. And—well, that’s all.” 
She was smiling, but her cheeks were 
crimson. 


“Oh, Molly, if you hadn’t!” cried Ann. 
“Christmas comes only once a year and 
I guess no one has grown to old to enjoy 
i. 

“I’m not,” said Mr. Cameron. 

“T’m not,” said Mrs. Cameron. 

“I’m not!” said the Gang. 

“Oh, let’th go out an’ make a thnow 
man!” Buddy said, suddenly. 

“Let’s!” said Ann. 

They scrambled to their feet, eight 
happy youngsters. 

Good news! Phyllis Duganne will be 


with THE AMERICAN GIRL more 
than “once a year.” She and “The 


‘Chuting Home 


(Continued from page 45) 

in his face, was in almost the same con- 
dition. He dared not pull the parachute 
ripcord himself—both arms must be 
free to grip Lucy. Both of them to- 
gether weighed scarcely more than many 
a flyer who'd jumped—that part was 
all right—-but when the ’chute opened 
and that terrific jerk came, he must 
hold the girl. 

Her hand was in the ripcord ring 
and he loosened his belt and got to his 
feet, hands off the stick. The De Havi- 
land, out of control, hovered moment- 
arily as he climbed to the seat. As 
the seat started falling off on a wing, 
his foot was on the cowling. Lucy 
clasped tight in his arms, he forced him- 
self to jump. 

Lucy, only half-conscious, opened her 
eyes. Everything was so quiet—why, 
they were just floating through the air. 
They weren’t dropping— 

Then, with a start, she came to her- 
self. Their ship was spinning down, above 
and behind them. 

“Pull!” roared Slim, his arms tight- 
ening convulsively around her 

She jerked the ring, and, as he had 
told her, wound her arms around his 
neck. Came a slight jerk as the pilot 
chute came out—and then a terrific one 
as the main parachute snapped out be- 
hind them. For a moment they swung 
sickeningly below a great twenty-foot 
white umbrella. Gradually, just as she 
was becoming nauseated, the swinging 
stopped, and they were floating down- 
ward quietly. 

“Great, Curly!” Slim chuckled in her 
ear. “We're all right now!” 

And they were. She dared not look 
down until they were about to land. 
It was a different sensation from flying. 
She did not see the ship hit and burst 
into flames. She was laughing hyster- 
ically as they struck the ground. It took 
Slim five minutes to calm her. 

But she took a grip on herself, and 
when six ranch-hands, who couldn’t be- 
lieve their own eyes, came and got them, 
she was shaky, but calm. Not until 
that night, when Mr. Saks’ delirium 
was over and the doctor said he was on 
the road to recovery, did she give way. 

And who can blame a girl for crying 
away her nervousness for an hour or 
so under circumstances like that? As 
Slim told her, laughing while she wept, 
“Cry buckets, Curly, get rid of all that 


» 


rain you soaked in on the trip! 





No one writes more thrilling adven- 
ture stories than Thomson Burtis, long 
one of the most popular writers for that 
popular magazine, The American Boy. 
Because of his great interest in girls, as 
well as boys, Mr. Burtis wrote Chuting 
Home for us. Ask your librarian for 
his books—especially for the brand-new 
one, Russ Farrell, Test Pilot (Double- 
day-Page). We wish to thank, too, 
The American Boy magazine because 
it is through their interest in us, as well 
as Mr. Burtis’, that we are able to have 
this story in our magazine.—H. F. 





Gang” are coming again and again. 


P.S. More Coming! 





Jane Abbott, Rex Lee, Phyllis Duganne in 1927 
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For Your “Cookie Chest” 


(Continued from page 35) 
flexible steel spatula. A pancake turner 
will do almost as well. But do not 
pile or pack them until they are very 
cold. Keep them flat so that they will 
stay in shape. 

I think you would like to know some 
variations of the Standard Rolled Cookie, 
and here they are: 


Peanut Cookies 
Add to the standard recipe, before chilling, 
1 cup finely chopped peanuts and the grated 
rind of % orange. 


Date Cookies 


Add to the standard recipe, before chilling, 
1 cup chopped stoned dates, 1 teaspoon al- 
mond extract and grated rind of %4 lemon. 


Oatmeal Cookies 


Add to the standard recipe, before chilling, 
1 cup raisins, 2 cups rolled oats, 1 cup 
chopped nuts, % cup molasses, 1 teaspoon 
grated nutmeg. 


Chocolate Fudge Cookies 


Add to the standard recipe, before chilling, 
2 squares melted, unsweetened chocolate. 


And now for the third or dropped 
cookie. The general process of mixing 
is the same, except that the dough for 
dropped cookies must be kept softer. And 
here we do not roll or cut out, just “drop 
in spoonfuls” on a floured cookie sheet, 
always being careful to allow enough 
room between for them to spread! The 
dropped cookies take a little less hot 
oven. You bake them in a moderate oven 
set at 325° F. or at 350° F. They may 
take from fifteen to twenty-five minutes, 
because this cookie is a little thicker 
through. Many delicious cookies belong 
to this class, such as the Hermits, Maca- 
roons and fancy Nut Cookies. 

But just a word,—if you are making 
a macaroon or a meringue cookie, or 
any one which has a good deal of beaten 
egg white in it, always remember to let 
the cookie “set” after it is taken from 
the oven and before you pry it off the 
tin. Unless you do this, that is, unless 
you let the air cool and make solid this 
mixture, the cookie will crumble as you 
remove it. Here is the recipe: 


Standard Drop Cookie Recipe 


cup butter or shortening 
cup sugar 

square chocolate 

cup boiling water 
teaspoon baking powder 


Nw 
NN rwN\S 


DN ee ee 


egg 
2 cup chopped nutmeats 
cups flour 


2 teaspoon salt 


tN 


Combine shortening and sugar. Add 
melted chocolate and hot water, stir to- 
gether and beat in the egg. Add sifted 
flour, baking powder and salt. Add nut- 
meats last. Drop in spoonfuls on floured 
cookie tin. Bake in a moderate oven 
(325° F.) for fifteen minutes. This 


makes forty-eight cookies. They may be 
iced while hot with either plain white 
icing or a fancy chocolate or other frost- 
ing. 


I am sure you will wish to have some 
of the recipes which were sent in for the 
Cooking Contest. Here they are. The 
best of all was sent in by Flora Best of 
Troop 14, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. It 


is for Fudge Brownies. 


Fudge Brownies 


1 cup sugar 

5 tablespoons butter 
1/3 cup milk (scant) 
2/3 cup flour 

1 cup chopped nuts 
2 eggs 

4 tablespoons cocoa 
¥ teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream together butter and sugar. Add 
lightly-beaten eggs, milk, and sifted dry 
ingredients. Stir in nuts and flavoring. 
Spread % inch thick in shallow greased 
pan. Bake 15 minutes in moderate oven. 
When cool, cut into squares. 


Cream Drop Cookies 


By HeLten De VINNEY 
Troop 1, Hamburg, N. Y. 
4 eggs 


2 cups brown sugar 

2/3 cup cream 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

1 cup butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

4% cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 

1% cup seedless raisins 

1 cup nutmeats 


Beat eggs well. Add sugar and beat 
until light. Add melted butter and beat 
again. Add cream and flavoring, and 
sifted flour, baking powder and salt. Mix 
in raisins and nuts, rolled in flour. Set 
in refrigerator over night. Drop from 
spoon on greased baking pan and bake in 
hot oven 5 minutes. Finish by baking 
in moderate oven 10 minutes. 


Ginger Cookies 


By BarparA McCauGHAN 
Pensacola, Florida 
tablespoon ginger 


2 eggs 


1 

¥% cup cold water 

2 cups molasses 

6 tablespoons melted butter 

3 tablespoons soda 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

2 tablespoons vanilla 

Enough flour to make soft dough 


Mix 1% teaspoons soda in molasses. 
Dissolve 1% teaspoons soda in boiling 
water. Add beaten eggs, cold water and 
melted butter. Add vanilla. Add sifted 
ingredients and make soft dough. Roll 
thin and cut with cookie cutter. Bake in 
moderate oven on greased pan. 


“Delicious!” This is what your 
mother will exclaim when you serve 
her with the Mother-Daughter ban- 
quet suggested by Mrs. Frederick 
next month. “Delicious!” This is 
what your friends will exclaim over 
the refreshments for a Valentine Par- 
ty in February—and every month after 
that. For 1927 is going to bring you 
all kinds of good things.—H. F. 








Harmonicas Make 
a Happy Christmas 


Everyone delights in receiving a musical 
instrument that he can play; and anyone 
can play a Hohner Harmonica. 


If you want to give happiness with your 
gifts at Christmas-time give Hohner Har- 
monicas—a happy thought! 


Leading dealers everywhere carry the com- 
plete line of Hohner Harmonicas—50c. 
and up. 


The Free Instruction Book, containing 
favorite musical selections arranged for the 
harmonica, is available at dealers or direct. 
M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 188, 114 East 
16th St., New York. 








Write to 


Betty Brooks 


She will tell you all about the Earn-Your- 
Own Club. 

You have probably heard about the Earn- 
Your-Own Club before this—but if you wish 
to know more about it and how ever so 
many girls are earning money for themselves 
write to 


BETTY BROOKS 
The Earn-Your-Own Club 
670 Lexington Ave., New York City 


A Christmas Gift 
for Anyone 


(Goncluded from page 20) 

Fold the paper back and forth and 
crease or press to form pleats. Press the 
pleats together at the top and punch 
holes through them. Run a braid or cord 
through the holes and tie. Glue ends of 
the shade together. Slip over the wire 
frame and fasten cord to the frame on 
the inside by taking a stitch over the 
top wire of the frame and under the cord 
to hold the shade in place. 


These suggestions for making lampshades are 
reprinted from the booklet, “Lamp Shades You 
Can Make,” by Leonore Dunnigan, with the kind 
permission of “The Farmer's Wife.” You may 
have the entire booklet for twenty-five cents by 
writing the Webb Publishing Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. 











How can I become better looking?—an article every month in 1927 
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Christmas. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Honor Roll 


This month we honor 


TROOP ONE of Oradell, New Jersey 





This 1s Troop One of Oradell, New Jersey. We have 
chosen them for this month’s American Girl Honor Roll 
because last year, during the first week in December, they 
presented an original American Girl stunt at a rally. 
Many mothers who saw this play at once planned to 
give “The American Girl” to their daughters for 


The daughters were pleased. So were the 


And so were we. 


ARE YOU PLANNING 
AN AMERICAN GIRL PLay 
IN DECEMBER? 


Be sure to send in a photograph of it. This space is now reserved 
for The American Girl Honor Roll. 




























IMPORTED 


WARWICK 
CASTLE 
NEEDLES 


Gold Eyed and 
Made in England 


Sharps’ 


Carpet Darners’ 
Bodkin, 


Embroidery, 
Chenille, 
Tapestry 





GIRLS! ™ 


A LEATHER SUEDE NEEDLE CASE 


IN GREEN OR TAN 





RE’S A WONDERFUL GIFT 
IDEA FOR CHRISTMAS 


$] 45 EACH 


POST PAID 


ORDERS OF 
SIX OR MORE 


$] 30 EACH 


POST PAID 


Have the Girls 
in your Troop 
club together 
and take ad- 
vantage of the 
discount. 

















FOLDS UP TO ONE-THIRD SIZE 


How Mother, Sister and Auntie would welcome this utility 
case when they find it tucked away in their stocking. 


Send Money Orders and Advise Quantity to 
Julius Berbecker & Sons, Inc., 15 East 26th St.. New York 


















(row Ocoo] 
The Funniest Joke I | 
Heard This Month 
Disgusting 
Small Nancy who had been taught 
by her mother not to chew gum, was | 
riding in an automobile one day. As 
they passed a field where cow: were | 
grazing, she said, “Mother, isn’t it 
disgusting to chew gum?” 
“Yes,” said her mother, “but 
why—” 
“All those cows are doing it,” said 
Nancy. 
Sent to “Laugh and Grow Scout” 


By Mary E. Stanwoop 
W cllesley Hills, Mass. 





Ls.cbh and 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. 











The Longer the Sooner 


Patsy: Mom, won't yer 
gimme candy, now? 

Mrs. Casey: Didn’t Oi 
~ tell ye Oi wouldn’t give ye 
} anny at all if ye didn’t kape 
still ? 

Patsy: Yes’m, but— 

Mrs. Casey: Well, the 
longer ye kape still the sooner ye'll get it. 
—Sent by ETARLE Morcan, Arma, Kans. 


He Knew 


TEACHER: How much are six and 
four? 

JoHNNiIE: Six and four are eleven. 

TEACHER: No, that isn’t right. 

JoHNNIE: Then it’s nine. 

TEACHER: No, six and four are ten. 

JoHNNIE: Why, teacher, that couldn’t 
be. 

TEACHER: Why not? 

JoHNNIE: Because five and five are 
ten—Sent by Marcaret McGinty, 
Neosho, Mo. 


Quick Witted 

Pat and Mike are walk- 

ing through a museum in 

Paris. They stop before a 

mummy with 3000 B.C. on 
it. 








Pat: Say, Mike, what 
does 3000 B.C. stand for? 
Mixe: Sh-s-s Pat, don’t show your 
ignorance. It’s probably the number of 
the machine that knocked him down. 
Sent by Rutu E. Levy 
Providence, R. I. 





“Cannibals are very ambitious.” 
“Yes, they’re always wanting to get 














ahead.” 








Laugh with us in 1927—over two hundred jokes in «<The American Girl” 
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A Handy Portable 
Stove for 25c 


You’ll find the Sterno Canned Heat Outfit 
ideal for candy making, for heating water 
or for preparing dainty little tidbits so dear 
to the heart of every girl. Compact, weighs 
but 8 oz., and can be taken anywhere. In- 
stant heat when you want it; clean, quick 
and convenient. 

Sold by dealers everywhere or send 25c to Sterno 
Corp., 9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 534, 


and we will send you prepaid, the Sterno stove, can 
of Sterno Canned Heat and yd nee. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
CANNED 


STERN HEAT 


Sterne is Manufactured Under U. S. Gov't 
Permit for Use Only As a Fuel 








— 


this year 


ecto 


A finelooking, high-grade FOUNTAIN 
PEN with solid 14K GOLD NIB and 
HARD IRIDIUM point, heretofore 
obtainable only in expensive pens, in- 
suring durability and smoothness. 
Made and guaranteed by Chas. H. 
Ingersoll of Dollar Watch fame, to be 
the equal of any pen, for all practical 
purposes. 

Models for Men, Women, Boys and 
Girls. Packed in Holiday Gift Boxes. 
At dealers everywhere or post- 

FP paid on rcceipi of $1.00 each. 


CHAS. H. INGERSOLL DOLLAR PEN CO. 
275 Aster St. Newark, N. J. 


















DP . Peerrrr irre trie $ 35 

1000 All Different .........-..-5+-+405 75 

100 U. GB. DiMowaemt. ....ccccccccccsecs 1.00 

2000 All Different .............-2-++++ 2.80 
B. R. WARE 


U. S. S. GOLD STAR 
Asiatic Station, Via Postmaster 
SEATTLE WASHINGTON 














30 diff. DANZIG for 12c. and a free packet of 
foreign stamps to those asking for my }4, 1 and 
2c. approvals, or ordering one of the following 
variety packets: 25 Bulgaria, 15c.; 20 Dutch 
Indies, 15c.; 15 Guatemala, 15c.; 20 Peru, 15ce.; 


25 Persia, 25c. 
A. FRISCH 
3-47 Vietor Place 


Imbhurst, N. Y. 

















Stamp News in Brief 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


Did you ever hear of stamps that 
rose from a besieged city in tiny, 
tissue paper balloons? ‘Some did dur- 
ing the World War in the siege of 
Prmysl—just try to pronounce it if you 
don’t own a Slavic tongue! The bal- 
loons would drift for miles and fall at 
last to wait helplessly for a chance pass- 
erby to pick them up and read the re- 
quest on the postal to remail them. Ot 
course, only a few ever reached their 
destination, and they are very rare and 
valuable now. 

These and other interesting stamps 
were on view at the International Phi- 
latelic Exhibition which opened on the 
afternoon of October 16th at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York. Thou- 
sands, including a great many boys and 
girls, visited the exhibition and saw for 
themselves the little pieces of paper 
which were valued at millions of dollars. 

Among the rarities was the celebrated 
British Guiana stamp for which a col- 
lector paid thirty-two thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. Originally this stamp was 
red but now it is worn and faded to an 
anemic magenta. On it are engraved 
a full-rigged ship and a few Latin and 
English words, almost obliterated by 
time and the cancellation mark. Among 


the interesting stamps displayed by 
the same exhibitor, were the beauti- 
ful copies of the Mauritius “Post 


Office” issue. Back in the early ’50s, 
when postage stamps had just come into 
fashion, the wife of the Governor of 
Mauritius decided to use the “novel new 
things” on invitations to her ball. The 
work of making the plate for the stamps 
was intrusted to a somewhat absent- 
minded engraver who forgot what he had 
been told to engrave across the face of 
the stamp. Two words, but what were 
they? 

He went to the local post office but 
it was locked for the night. Then his 
wandering eye happened to light on the 
sign over the door. Ah, that was it! 
“Post Office!” 

So he hurried home and engraved 
“Post Office” on the plate. The autho- 
rities were greatly dismayed, for their 
order had been “Post Paid,” not “Post 
Office.” But they could not disappoint 
the wife of the Governor, so. they for- 
warded just enough stamps for the in- 
vitations and then destroyed the plate. 
There are only ten or twelve of these 
famous stamps known to exist. 

There were many exhibits of United 
States stamps, some of which we have 
used at one time or another to mail a 
letter. The new Battle of White Plains 
stamp was on sale. And there were 
stamps carried in the first transatlantic 
flight from New York to London (you 
could see the cancellation made two days 
apart), and some of the first stamps ever 
issued anywhere. 

Stamps “with such marvelous pasts,” 
as one girl put it, couldn’t help but in- 
spire the beginning of many a collection 
among the crowds that viewed them. 








BETTS’ PACKETS 
A few of our Famous re different and 


guaranteed genuine. 
each. Please order by aie 


No. 1 
No. 7 25 
No.18 25 
| No. 23 100 
No. 30 100 
No. 37 50 
No. 44 25 
No. 48 15 
No. 68 25 
No. 72 50 
No. 83 100 





One of each above Packets for $1.00 


SEND FOR OUR BIG ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST 





To New Collectors We Offer— 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 
ALL FOR Illustrated Albu 


50Different Foreigs nm Stamps 


Pack of Stam in 
10c Perforation Gauge -” 
| to approval applicants Hints to Collectors 


| W.W. BETTS, Clearfield, Pa. 























Blocks improve appearance of your 
Collection 


20 blocks of four............ -20 


and 
9 Nyassa Dues.............. -20 


To applicants for approvals giving reference 


J. M. WILSON 
1243 Russell St. Allentown, Pa. 











DIME SETS—Abyssinla 3 dif., Algeria 6 dif., Bosnia 
10 dif., Brazil 15 dif., Canal Zone 5 dif., Ceylon 10 dit., 
Danzig 20 dif., Duteh Indies 15 dif., Ecuador 10 dif., 
Fiume 10 dif., French Colonies 25 dit., Greece 20 dit., 
Grenada 6 dif., Hay ti 10 dif., Honduras 10 dif.. India 


.. Wallis & Futuna 5 dif., Zanzibar 3 dif. Send 
for price lists of 5c, 10c, 15¢ and 30c sets. 
PACKETS—100 var. 8c, 500 var. 25c, a 1.000 var. 95c, 
2,000 var. $3.10, 3,000 var. $9.00, 5,000 var. $20.00 
U. S. OR FOREIGN Stamps on cmuueh, at 50% 
discount contain many unusual stamps. 
ALBUMS—Imperial 60c. Modern $2.00, Inter- 
national Jr. $4.00, Loose leaf albums $1.50 and i 25. 
UNUSED BRITISH pay ge gs AL 
count and want lists fl led 2 from & stoc 

varieties for those 


OLD COLONY § STAMP CO. 
333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 

















STAMP ALBUM FREE! 


Spaces for 1,200 stamps with purchase of 50 
stamps from 50 different countries for 25 cents. 
Confederate States $1 Bill Free with 20 differ- 
ent unused stamps for a dime. 1,000 mixed 
foreign mission stamps, 35c. 


R. NAGLE 


1101 Marion Reading, Pa. 























ANCHER’S $$$ | OUTFIT — ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle s ‘llion t German stamps with war) 
value of forty. million “dollars Eero Ce $ oration 
gauge -< mme. small album; air-mall set; 

p from r- iblic on earth; ‘ Cn 


‘ket a? stamps from Travancore, Johore, 
te! ot etc.—entire outfit for ie. to 


” Nice pocket stock book, val. 25¢., with every order. 
HER STAMP CO. 
148a Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 




















Free Premium For Every One 
who writes for our United States and forei 
a books and his 

ow have U. S. from one cent to several 
dollars per item. The stock is limited. 


Reliance Stamp Co., Auburndale, Mass. 























FREE —DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 


Coupons, hinges with approvals for name. Ad 
2c. 8 lal—-10e. each—25 Asia- 


collectors. Lest»? pec’ 
Airiee 25 So, A Am.; 25 Neurope; 25 Fr. Cols.; 25 Br. Coils. 
¥. 8. & A. 20 Australia; 10 Animal; 15 Pictures; 25 Fin- 


100 Diff. Eleven 10c Packets, $1 
“,. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 
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. Uniforms 


Size Price 
Bee CUES oi cioss scans 10-18 $3.65 
38-44 4.15 
Short Coat Suit........ 10-18 4.70 
38-44 5.20 
NN te Bsus ciwwg nine voce 10-44 2.10 
rr 10-44 1.85 
PNUD. ae bcc cic nwcicncicie 10-44 2.15 
Middy—O ficial khaki... 10-42 1.75 
Norfolk Suit—O ficer’s 
Khaki, light weight... 32-44 8.00 
PD at aiigeiak wrenewaie 32-44 38.00 
a ere 6%4-8 4.00 
Hat, Girl Scout’s....... 6%-8 1.60 
. «| Ce 28-38 65 
40-46 75 
Leather for Officers..... 28-38 2.75 
40-42 3.00 
Neckerchiefs, each ..........-. AS 
Bandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefs), cach ......... AS 
Colors: green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dinal, black, and yellow. 
OS ee eee 2.00 
SS ere 2.00 
Yellow Slickers ........ 10 3.75 
12 4.00 
14-20 5.00 
Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 
Ce NE. os dccanasws 32-40 8.00 
Slipover Model ........ 32-40 7.00 
Badges 
Price 
t Attendance Stars 
Geld... aria ida ace ee wage $0.20 
EEE ee re 15 
+t First Class Badge........... 25 
© PE COE ccc von cescee 1S 
t*Life Saving Crosses 
BPE UES es ee 1.75 
RO hn a Gk. atan pan 1.50 
tT Proficiency Badges ......... AS 
t Second Class Badge......... AS 
t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy -, a with bar.. 3.00 
I NS or tle ha wid a 9-06 5.00 
Gold Plate Pins oer iaeisgiitiaa 75 
IR riiicaince sn ieiclcwars 75 
Insignia 
Price 
Lee eee $0.15 
+ Corporal’s Chevron ......... 10 


+ Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron.. .20 
T per Insignia (for Captain’s 

t Lapels_G. 'S., for Girl Scouts. 20 
+ Patrol Leader’s Chevron..... 1S 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 





Pins 

Price 
TON eins d acs tase enee $0.25 
I neat 75 
t*Community Service ......... 35 
#°Golden Eaglet .........00.- 1.50 
+ Lapels—G. S—Bronze ...... 50 

t+ Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 3.00 


Gold Filled (safety catch)... 75 


New plain type .......0e000% 1S 

Old style plain pin.......... 08 

Midget gold filled .......... 50 
Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 

Senior Girl Scout Pin.......... 75 

Songs 

Price 

America, the Beautiful......... $0.05 

Are You There?...........0.++ 10 

ee eee 10 


Everybody Ought to Be a Scout. a5 
First National Training School. . 25 
Girl Guide 60 


Girl Scouts Are True.......... AS 
Girl Scout Song Book.......... 50 
Girl Scout Songs 

eo rrr cee 10 

NE IONE oo cpa ae Saie mrareid 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet.......... 04 

Lots of 10 or more.......... 03 
DE, cuccaevkecesecetess 15 
SEE ickctbaden vekns eae 30 
Oh, Beautiful Country......... 05 
On the Trail: 

Pe NONE 6 dail 5.00 &: 0000-00 40 

Se 05 

Lots of 10 or more........ 02 
EE eee 15 
IN tcnnewnnceesecce 25 
Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
 - ee See $2.80 
oR ee ere oe 3.60 
a ere ee 4.60 
t Troop Flags 

Size Material Price Lettering 
2 x3 ft. Wool.. og 60 10c per letter 
214x4 ft. Wool.... 4.20 15c 
; pe. wel....523 ee * * 


4 x6 ft. Wool.... 850 20c “ “ 
t+ Troop Pennants 
Price 
$1.50 


Lettered with any Troop No.. 
NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 








Standard Price List for Girl Scout Equipment 


Effective December 1, 1926 


+ G. S. Felt Emblems 


EE eee ee one 35c 

BE Sag baceneisarensh tance et enon 40c 

ON co cack ca eaeenae eek are se 45c 

MN? wuecncwauiutewunieeceous 55c 
Signal Flags 

Flag Set Comipiete. oc... ccne cece $0.75 


Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying Case 
1 pr. of Semaphore Flags including 
Sticks and Carrying Case..... 50 
1 pr. of Morse Code Flags with 
Jointed Staff and Carrying Case _.60 
1 pr. of Morse Code Flags without 
Jointed Flagstaff or Carrying 
Case 


Staffs 
7 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
ok ti NII yon 55 > wan cose 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle. . 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear.. 3.5 
3 


G. S. Emblem—separate ....... 70 
Eagle Emblem—separate ....... 2.60 
Spear Emblem—separate ....... 1.60 
Pe ENE x sac dewcneccevcws’s 2.60 
Literature 

Price 
Beownte: Books .... 5.26500... $0.25 
Brownie Game Book ........... 50 
Brown Magic for Brown Owls... 1.25 
Brownie Pamphlet ............. as 
Brownie Report ...........00+: 75 
Blue Book of Rules ............ 25 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir).. 2.00 
5 rr ee 75 


Camp and Field Notebook Cover .50 
Ceremonies around the Girl Scout 


Year 


eee eee eee eee ee 


MEPs 2ns.<-o5 bh ta bleach ae daaw oe 10 

Oe ee Rea ee 1.00 
First Aid Book— 

a ere 80 


Games and Recreational Methods 


for Clubs, Camps and Scouts 

(By Chas. F. Smith)......... 2.00 
Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris).. 2.00 
Girl Guide Book of Games..... 50 
Girl Scout Game Book ......... 35 
Girl Scout Handyfacts ......... 2.35 
Health Record Books, each...... 10 

Ue ee ere 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cever... 1.10 

Flexible Cloth Cover ........ 80 

English Girl Guide .......... 75 


throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
*Sold only on Approval of ‘the Committee on Standards and Awards. 








Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Continued 


Literature (Continued) 





Price 
Series of Law Cards 
a $4.50 
“A Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
“A Girl Scout’s Honor is to 
be Trusted” 
“A Girl Scout is Kind to 
Animals” 
“A Girl Scout is Thrifty” 
Any of above, each........ 03 
| ee 2.50 
Posters— 
New Building Poster 9% x11% 10 
a Re Sees 1.00 
Girl Scout Creed (By Henry 
ik 5 rere re 15 


Girl Scout’s Promise, 11 x 16 ‘15 
et eee 
Girl Scout’s Promise, 8 x 11.. 10 


PFE oe sacdocnndedves 8.00 
Scout Laws 
2 oC. See oe 30 
Sa eee 10 
Producing Amateur Entertain- 
ments (By Helen Ferris)..... 2.00 
Scout Mastership ............. 1.50 
Short Stories for Girl Scouts.... 2.00 
Tree Marker (not engraved)... 8.00 
Troop Management Course..... 75 
Troop Register (Field Notebook 
__ | eee ee ne renee 1.55 
Additional Sheets 
Cash Record 
(OS ere 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c.ea. 
Treasurers Monthly Record 
Go eS eee 25c. package 
Per Sheet (broken pkg.)..... 2c. ea. 
Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record 
fo a Pere 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 3c. ea. 
Individual Record 
OO eee 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 2c. ea. 
Troop Advancement Record 
3c. a sheet 
Troop Reports 
ee ee 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c.ea. 
Miscellaneous 
Price 
Axe, with Sheath ........0s0 $1.85 
Belt Hooks, eatra@ 2... 0000200 05 
Blankets—3%4-pound camel’s hair 5.50 
0. D—3¥%-pound all wool, size 
OR a sv cccevnacsecsseune 4.75 
I ios nea e dee Marit 5.00 
Braid—%- inch wide, yard...... 10 
tButtons—Per set .........05: 25 
10s—6 L to set—dozen sets.. 2.75 
Comm Fetet Bihecccscsnscanns 2.35 
Canteen, Aluminum .......... 2.75 
CONE, FOE acc necssinnses 1.00 
Ee SE Sas ecedanscond 1.50 





Cuts Price 
ee eer $1.00 
THE: Ssnhenb ice chur cacias 75 

First Aid Kit with Pouch...... 80 
lodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. 50 

Firat Aad Ett, No. 1... 220000000 2.90 

Flashlights, Small size......... 1.50 
ROE ED viciwncensnseenuans 1.70 

Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: 
CE a ee Ee ee 35 

Bt 0 GR disse oeescain 1.00 
CIN scacndcnvasccawenses 20 
Be Oe sic ve dc caein can 1.00 

Haversacks,. No. 1....s0sc0cee 3.00 
NS GRP CRRS Ee oe eee 2.00 
Shoulder Protection Straps, per 

PS Ara seh Riek 25 

1 Khaki, Oficial Girl Scout, 36 

Mt (EE~ nbc. ccsinabaneedne 40 


Heavy for Officers, 28-in. wide 60 


ME: SOM. Bawdecntcsdacenns 1.60 
th El ne ae 1.05 
DR: CHIE nnd cee cknnsean 1.60 

Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces.. 3.00 

Mirror—Unbreakable .......++- 25 

+ Patterns— 

Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 1S 
Norfolk Suit, 34-44.......... 25 

Pocket Signal Charts, each...... AS 
In lots of ten or more, each.. 10 

Piomche CO5RFE) coc cscccccaces 3.50 

ek eer 4.75 

Rings, Silver, 3 to 9......000 1.50 
gt! iS eerie 4.00 

Rope, 4 ft. by % im....s.seeee 5 
Lots of 5 or more, each...... 10 


Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt.... 50 


Serge, O. D., 541. wide, per 
WE: ockchaknenak oubekire 4.75 
Sewing Kit, Tin Case.......... 25 
Aluminum Case ........e0e 50 
Girl Scout Stationery ......... 55 
Girl Scout Stickers—Each...... Ol 
ST eee aE ene en 10 


Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11.... 55 


SS OOS 1.00 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
bossed in gold)........+08 02 
PEA ROR RRR 05 
eR eee oe AS 
ee eae er 1.00 
Thread, Khaki spool........++. 1S 
Per dozen spools.........00+ 1.20 
+ Uniform Make-up Sets— 
Long Cut ae aaa 70 
1 Long Coat Pattern . 
| Pair Lagels _ 
1 Spool of Thread a 
1 Set of Buttons 
Two-piece Uniform ......++- 85 
1 Short Coat Pattern : 
1 Skirt Pattern Give 
1 Pair Lapels pattern 


1 Spool of Thread size 
1 Set of Buttons 
No Make-up sets for middies 
and bloomers 
Whistles 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite........ 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


Price 
Home Service Booklet, each ... $0.10 
De MME Gob cagcawcecganns 1.00 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop - 
Pamphlet, each 05 
TP BRINE inc seckanseecess 4.50 
Knots, Hitches and Splices..... 55 
Life Saving Booklet............ 15 
Nature Program— 
A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders 
in their Nature Work...... 20 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides 
eS ER PPro er ee 03 
First Class and Rambler..... 05 
Second Class and Observer... 10 
PF MEE Bec conten AS 
Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Flower Finder) with note- 

ED COUP Sinn cigiveae 1.50 
eee rere 40 
Rock, Bird, Tree or Flower 

instruction sheet, each..... 10 
k,n er eo .20 
Ye Andrée Logge ............ 75 
Pageant— 

Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence 

Howard), each .......00. 50 
Patrol Register, each.......0.. 1S 
Patrol System for Girl Guides. . 25 
Plays— 

Why They Gave a Show and 

How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) 

RD eh ee Oe AS 
How St. John Came to Bencer’s 

School 

A Pot of Red Geraniums 

Why the Rubbish? 

Everybody's Affair 

When the Four Winds Met 
(By Oleda Schrottky) 

Magic Gold Pieces 

(By Margaret Mochrie) 

Above six, cach..........005 AS 

Lots of ten or more, each.... 10 
Post Cards— 

Set of Six (Silhouette)...... 10 

2 Dae ee ee 1.00 

Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 

Winter, Spring, Summer 

Sets cannot be broken).... AS 

tS a ee 1.50 

a ee 2 for .05 
Washington Little House (Ex- 
nn , POR ee 02 
Washington Little House 
eS ee errr 02 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. 
CN PEE 05 
Ce. a ee 4.50 
Girl Scout’s Promise......... 05 

eee ee ne 4.50 

1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 

S. 


Wien you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scoxting 


Girl Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or mone 
Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with a ft. 
Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization. 


Mail all Orders to 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 








Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Cover Design Lou 
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A CHRISTMAS 
PUZZLE SUM 
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A Christmas Puzzle Sum 


These are the days when there is a feeling 
of great excitement in the air. There is such 
mysterious buying and smuggling in of par- 
cels! Such jolly planning and talks of gay 
times ahead! For Christmas is “just around 
the corner” and one and all, and Girl Scouts 
in particular, are doing their best to make 
the most of the holiday season. 

Little Miss Girl Scout is homeward bound, 
having done a goodly share of her Christmas 
shopping. Soon she comes to a queer sign- 
board. Here indeed is a puzzle sum! After 
working on it for a while, we find that by 
subtracting four letters from the word which 
the first object represents, two from the sec- 
ond, and so on, the answer will be the name 
of an important article much in evidence at 
Christmas time. 
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A Word Diamond 


Fill the blank spaces with the name of 
an important product of the tropics so that 
the other letters will make true words read- 
ing both ways. 


An Enigma 


I am a_ well-known holiday slogan of 
twenty-eight letters. My 1, 2, 4, 6 is a 
house entrance. My 15, 13, 14, 11, 8 is to 
break .in pieces. My 7, 17, 21, 20 is to cut 
in pieces. My 19, 24, 25, 26. 27, 16 are 
iridescent gems. My 12, 9, 18, 3 is a famous 
ancient city. My 23, 5, 28 is a kind of rope. 
My 10 and 22 means within. 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at a 


time make SNOW WARM in nine moves. 


A Charade 


By Eve James 
Chicago, Ill. 


My first in crow is not in jay. 

My second in timothy is not in hay. 

My third i in wasp is not in bee. 

My fourth is the same as you will see. 
My fifth in article i is not in thing. 

My sixth in emp’ror is not in king 

My whole is a metal, you will not doubt, 
That we could not very well do without. 
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An Acrostic 


Fill in the blank spaces with the names of 
two large European cities so that the other 
letters will make words reading across. 


ANSWERS 


TO LAST MONTH'S Sates) 


Book Puzzie: 1. Don Quixote 2. Rip Van 
Winkle. 3. Robin Hood. 4. Evangeline. 
Lorna Doone. 6. Pinocchio 





ScRAMBLED Worp Square: 
























































G A S 
LATIN 
ATO : E 
Sis E 
SNE E R 
Puzzte Pack Worp Square: 
came KINJO|T 
AIRIJEIA NI ILIE 
MIEIAIT Path 
AITIE|D E 
Ollivie 
LIVIAIN 
BIO EINITIAIPIS 
OIVIEIR BILIE 
AJE|R PILIEIA 
Ce) ALT 





Worp Jumpinc: Page, pane, pine, kine, king. 


A Cuarapve: Grant. 


Drink, rink. 2. Block, 


4. Flaw, law. 


Drop a Letter: 1. 
lock. 3. Globe, lobe 





CAsk your mother for «The American Girl’ for Christmas 
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Good News, Indeed! 


Free—everything you need as a Girl Scout 
And for fewer subscriptions than have been necessary heretofore 


Of course we know how much you want a new Girl 
Scout knife, these days—or a uniform—or a troop 
flag! And because we want to do everything we can 
to help you get it, we have been studying our Pre- 
mium list and we have made a most important dis- 
covery. From now on, we shall be able to give you 
THEAMERICAN GIRL premiums free, for fewer subscrip- 
tions than it has been necessary for you to obtain here- 
tofore. And we have added new premiums to the list. 

Look at the list on this page—isn’t it great that 


Girl Scout Stationery 
2a— 


CS i 






Of course you don't want to use any 
other stationery when you can have 
your own Girl Scout letter paper— 
especially when you can have it now 
for one l-year_ subscription. 
Heretofore two l-year subscrip- 
tions were necessary. 


Girl Scout 

Ring 
Now you can have a 
gold ring—with theGirl 
Scout seal—for just 
what used to be neces- 
sary for a silver ring: four l-year 
subscriptions or “three 2- -year 
subscriptions. And you can 
have a silver ring for one 1-year 
subscription. 


The Midget Pin 
It is again on the premium list and 
you will be glad to know that it is 
yours for one l-year subscrip- 
tion. 


An 







Idea— 


The American Girl 


670 Lexington Avenue 


Our New Premium List 
$2.00 subs. 


Article $1.50 subs. 
Long Coat. . ee ee ey 6 
Short Coat Suit. : 
Bloomers. . aie catatonia bry ated 





I aia san 64s Ge Hide seule 

Middy. ‘ 

ieee 

ae ET 

Raincoat (Oil ‘Skin).. 

Coat Sweater . 

Song Book 

Aeaustagn ES. cdecakéae wares 

os Sea ; 

Troop Pennant...............-.. 

ed sgn peneaiawenn 

Flag Set. . 

First Aid Book . 
book. . ; 








8 

3 

4 

3 

3 

1 

10 

14 

1 

4 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

3 

12 

9 

4 

Aluminum Canteen.............. 5 

Plain Compass... ........-00000: 2 

Radiolite Compass .............. 3 

First Aid Kit and Pouch (small). . . 2 

First Aid Kit and Pouch (large)... . 5 

Flashlight, small and battery..... . 3 

Flashlight, large and seeeinichte ‘ee 4 

Handkerchiefs. . Seas 1 

Haversack, No. 1. 7 

Haversack, No. 2 4 

Knife, No. 1 (4 biedes) 3 

Knife, No. 2 (2 blades). . : 2 

Knife (hunting)................. 3 

Aluminum Mess Kit............. 5 

ee eae 6 

Poncho (60x88)... cc cccccccses 9 

ss casa eked aeeoeee 1 

4 

Aluminum Sewing Kit........... 1 

ER can ckce re readons : 1 

PT cnc cccagpreneseeaces 2 

+ why al Rani mumueae : 

1 

Guide de Ropes Dips dpe wee eine oat 1 

Belts (web) 

acct att aeeeeeeesenne 1 

Girl Scout Game Book... ........ 1 
Girl Scout Book of Games........ 

Knots, Hitches and d Splices. . ree 1 
Scouting in Fun.. eaeeses 

Nature Project. . oe ree 3 

tin anes ocenees 640 bes 1 

Girl Scout Handyfacts........... 4 


Send in your subscriptions 
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as soon as you get them 


you can have everything here free for just a little 
work for THE AMERICAN GIRL? All you have to do 
is to decide what you want most—then set to work 
getting subscriptions not only from Girl Scouts but 
from every girl you know. If a girl says she hasn't 
the money now, write down her name in your note- 
book and call on her mother, suggesting that she give 
her daughter the magazine for Christmas. Premiums 
maybe earned on these Christmas subscriptions as 
well as on every other kind. 


The Wrist Watch 


It has a gun-metal fin- 
ish and asuede wrist 
strap, and it is a good 
friend by day and night 
too, on account of its 
luminous face. 

It will come to you 
for nine l-year sub- 
scriptions or six 2- 
year ones. 


The Sewing Kit 
Pins, self-threading needles, a spool 
of khaki thread, and a thimble— 
for one 1-year:subscription. 


Lap 









ust remember— 


That premiums that are listed for 
two-year subscriptions only cannot 
be given for one-year subscriptions 
Nor can one 2-year subscription be 
accepted in place of two 1-year sub- 
scriptions. 

That premiums cannot be allowed 
on your own subscription. 

When you have secured a new 
subscriber, send the subscription 
with a check or money order imme- 
diately. Wecanthus start the new 
subscription at once. We will credit 
the amount towards your premium, 
if you will notify us that you are 
working for a premium. 


why not earn these premiums to give as 
Christmas presents to your best friends? 





New York City 


























The MAN O'WAR Middy is on 
sale at leading department stores 
throughout the country and at 
Girl Scout National Headquarters 
New York. 





The MAN O’WAR MIDDY 
(The Sloped Sides Make it Fit) 


Of course you wear your most becoming frock at a party. You 
want to look your best then. Why not look your best all the time? 
It's just a question of wearing appropriate and becoming costumes 
for every occasion. For example, at school, on the gym floor, and 
at camp in the Summer you will find that the MAN O'WAR 
Middy helps you to look your best. 


People judge you by appearances and the MAN O'WAR Middy 


looks well on any girl. The sloped sides fit trimly over the hips. 
The collar fits snugly, too. Fine tailoring and material give this 
middy a smart, distinctive air that puts it in a class by itself. 


The MAN O'WAR Middy is reasonably priced. You can buy this attractive 
garment in excellent quality snow white Super-Jean for as little as $1.50 ($1.75 
west of the Mississippi). And remember that's for a middy that was voted a 
favorite a the Girl Scouts, a nicely fitting middy with sloped sides and good 
workmanship. Throw away the pins you are using to make your middy fit and 
start the New Year in a MAN O WAR. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


EVERYTHING FOR. SCHOOL, CAMP OR GYM 








